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THE ELECTIVE AND DEPOSING POWER 
OF PARLIAMENT. 
No. IV.—Hewry VII. 
hen we have come to the case of Henry VII. 
fubject becomes one of great interest, on 
int of its close resemblance to that of Wil- 
IIL, since each of them married the person 
atthe time, and rebus sic stantibus, was the 
heir to the throne ; and through both of those 
ns the present royal family derive an heredi- 
Ftitle to the throne. For they have such a title 
pindependent of any Parliamentary title, and 
derived from Elizabeth of Bohemia, daughter 
James I, who, as Parliament solemnly declared, 
ived an hereditary title from Elizabeth of York, 
represented the hereditary title of the House 
York, and for that reason was married by 








as Sir T. More truly states, obtained the crown 
only on condition of his marrying Elizabeth of 
York, and so gaining her hereditary title. This 
was an arrangement entered into, and sanctioned 
by oath, before he made his attempt ; and he only 
won the Battle of Bosworth by the aid of the 
Yorkists. Every one knows it was the secession 
of Stanley which turned the scale; and his adherents 
were all Yorkists, who only seceded in consequence 
of the arrangement. Though, therefore, Henry 
gained the crown by force of arms, he did not gain 
it, in the proper sense of the term, by conquest, 
for he did not gain it by his own arms, nor by the 
For he set up 
hereditary right, and he succeeded only in the 
name of one who had a better hereditary right 
than he had himself. He himself had 
hereditary title to the throne, though that of the 
House of York was considered as the better title, 
because more strictly in accordance with the rules 
of he reditary succession. This subject has never 
been understood or explained, and yet it is essential 
in order to understand the descent of the crown. 
Both York and Lancaster represented hereditary 
right, and the only question was which of them 
had the better right. Henry represented Lancaster, 
and Elizabeth the other, and they united their 
titles. This has never been understood. Not one 
of our historians gives all the dates and facts on 
this subject ; some give one and some another 

none give all. It may be added that, none of them 
being lawyers, they have failed to understand the 
legal effect of the tacts, the true legal state of the 
question. Thus Sir James Mackintosh seems to 
take it as clear that Henry could have no here- 
ditary right to the throne, even assuming the claim 
of the House of Lancaster to be right, as his 
ancestor, the son of John of Gaunt, was not born 
in wedlock, and the patent of Richard legitimating 
the issue contained, he says, an exception of the 
right to inherit the crown. He is quite in error: 
the patent contained no such exception ; and by 
the ecclesiastical law the marriage of John of 
Gaunt with Catharine Swinford of itself legiti- 
mated the previous issue by him. Henry, there- 
fore, was undoubtedly heir of John of Gaunt, the 
third son of Edward III, the House of York 
claiming through Lionel, the second son. Sir 
James falls into another error as to the other issue 
of John of Gaunt, for they were excluded as born 


mere assertion of force of arms. 


some 


VIL, in order that he might acquire and | abroad, not being sons of a king of England ; and 
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mit that title to their descendants, as he did. | he falls into another error in supposing that the 


itis of importance to understand the title 

§ House of York, who, as Sir James Mackin- 
truly said, represented the doctrine of in- 
ible hereditary right, though he was wrong 
mag hing that this meant Divine right ; whereas, 
h, it was merely the result of English law. 

, also, it is necessary rightly to under- 

the ground of Henry VII.’s right. He, 





issue of the Duke of Clarence, the brother of 
Edward [V., could possibly compete with Elizabeth, 
Edward’s daughter, for the crown, forgetting that 
the issue of an elder brother must be exhausted 
before the issue of a younger could succeed. This 
was the strength of the claim of the House of 
York, the issue of the second son of Edward IIL, 
the House of Lancaster claiming as the issue of 
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the third. Hence both Henry and Elizabeth were 
in the line of inheritance, but Elizabeth was 
certainly the true heir. Now, Henry asserted his 
own right and hers by force of arms, and suc- 
ceeded only by the assistance of those who asserted 
hers. Hence he did not gain the crown by conquest, 
which excludes any other title but force of arms, 
and most certainly he did not acquire the crown 
by Parliamentary title ; for he acquired it before 
Parliament was called, and he called it as a king. 
It is incredible, therefore, how writers like Earl 
Russell and Mr. Freeman can persist in represent- 
ing that Henry acquired the crown by a Parlia- 
mentary title. This is quite opposed to the 
opinions of our best historians, Mackintosh and 
Lingard ; and, what is more important, it is op- 
posed to undoubted facts and dates, and the 
records of the Rolls of Parliament ; the dates alone 
disprove the entire theory. Yet, in this in- 
stance, as in so many others, dates are vital. In 
August 1485, Henry, on his entry into London, 
solemnly, before the Lord Mayor and Council, re- 
peated his former oath to marry Elizabeth of York. 
On the 30th October he was crowned ; on the 17th 
November he called a Parliament, which was no 
“ Parliament” at all unless he was already king, 
and he had been already, for a month, a “crowned 
and anointed” king. How came he to be king? 
Clearly, not by any Parliamentary title, for he was 
crowned and acknowledged, and acted as king, 
before Parliament was called ; and he could have 
called the Parliament only as king. He obtained 
the crown, it is obvious, by force of arms, but by 
and on the behalf of the true heir to the crown, 
whom he had sworn to marry ; so that he did not 
acquire it really by conquest, since it was subject 
to the right of the true heir; and hence, when 
Parliament settled the crown on “him and the 
issue of his body,” meaning his issue by Elizabeth, 
the true heir, the judges advised that there could 
be no right by conquest (Year-Book, 1 Henry VIL, 
25). Why? Because he claimed byright. And what 
right did he claim? Hereditary right—his own 
and his intended wife’s. He, of course, asserted 
his own, but the nation preferred hers. Lord 
Bacon declares that the nation had become con- 
vinced that the House of York had the better title; 
and contemporary authority—in the most authentic 
form, the entries on the Rolls of Parliament— 
attests it. For we find that Parliament desired 
the king to take to wife the Princess Elizabeth, 
which marriage they hoped would be blessed with 
a progeny “of the line of kings”"—de stirpe regum 
(Rot. Parl. vi. 278). This must have meant by 
her line, for she only was the child of a king, and 
she also was in the line of descent from kings. 
Thus the king was compelled to marry the true 
heir to the crown, and the act of settlement had 


carefully limited its descent to his issue, that is 
his issue by her. 


It had not professed to confer 

















any title to the crown upon him, for he had the 
crown already ; and he had no title to it but 
his marriage with her ; and she, on the other 
had already an hereditary title, which did not ». 
quire to be recognized or confirmed. All that the 
act declared, therefore, was that the inheritance tp 
the crown should remain in him and the heirs of 
his body, #.¢., his heirs by her, to whom he was 
already solemnly contracted. This did not megp 
that her right to the throne should remain, for of 
course it would, but that it should be inheritabl, 
by his issue by her, and by his issue alone. The 
act, so far from giving him any right, rather 
operated to limit it, or rather to prevent his ac- 
quiring or exercising any right at all, beyond the 
right for life, which, according to feudal notions, 
he acquired by his marriage with her. For if he 
had, or if it had conferred, any further right, it 
would have gone to his heirs general; whereas the 
act carefully limited the crown to his issue, and 
virtually, as he was about to be married to Eliz. 
beth, it meant his issue by her. No act, however, 
was necessary to secure the descent of the crown 
to that issue, and it could only have been required 
or intended to prevent its descent to any other 
line. In effect, its object was not to give Henry a 
right, but to provide that the right should descend 
to the issue of Elizabeth, and to prevent his having 
any right to transmit it to any one else. This was 
well understood a century later, when that issue, 
in the person of James I., succeeded to the throne, 
with a solemn recognition by Parliament of his 
hereditary right, and a right, it is expressly stated, 
derived not merely from Henry (though as he died 
de facto king of England, and the crown had 
descended for several generations in his line, that 
might per se have been sufficient), but from Eliza- 
beth of York, asthe daughter and heirof Edward IV., 
the rightful king of England. So far, therefore, 
from their being any pretence for representing that 
Henry had a “ Parliamentary ” title to the throne, 
the truth is entirely the contrary, and it is clear 
that all that Parliament did was to recognize and 
secure the hereditary title to the throne. 

W. F. F. 





(To be continued.) 





ELECTION OF REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR 
SCOTLAND : EGLINTON PEERAGE. 

At the Election of Representative Peers for 
Scotland, held at Holyrood House, on 18th Feb- 
ruary, 1874, the Lord Clerk Register stated that 
he had received a Signed List from William 
Stephen John Fulton (claiming to be Earl of 
Eglinton), which it was quite clear to his Lordship 
he could not receive, because by the Act 10th and 
llth Vict. cap. 52, sec. 4, it was expressly decl 
that whenever a Peer or Peeress had establ 
his or her right to a Peerage no other Claimant 
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dould be allowed to vote, or interfere at an 
Blection, until his vote had been sanctioned by 
the House of Peers, and an intimation of that fact 
gnt to him, the Lord Clerk Register. After some 
remarks by the Duke of Buccleuch, who concurred 
in the views expressed by the Lord Clerk Register, 
the Signed List was rejected accordingly. No vote 
was tendered in respect of the Earldom of Eglinton 
other than that by Mr. Fulton. 

The section of the Act of Parliament upon which 
the Lord Clerk Register proceeded is in these 
terms :— 

“And be it enacted, That whenever any Peer or Peeress 
shall have established his or her Right to any Peerage, 
or his Right to vote in respect of any Peerage, and the 
game shall have been notified to the Lord Clerk Register 
by Order of the House of Lords, the said Lord Clerk 
legister or Clerks of Session shall not during the Life of 
such Peer or Peeress allow any other Person claiming 
tobe entitled to the same Peerage to take Part in any 
gch Election, nor shall it be lawful for the said Lord 
Clerk Register or Clerks of Session to receive and count 
the Vote of any such other person till otherwise directed 
by the House of Lords.” 


There is not now in life, and there was not in 
life at the date of the Election, any Peer or Peeress 
the establishment of whose right to the Peerage of 
Rglinton had been notified to the Lord Clerk 
Register by order of the House of Lords; and 
therefore it humbly appears to me that the section 
of the Act above quoted has no application to the 
case, Apart from this, Mr. Fulton is, and was 
on the day of the Election, the only person 
alive who ever tendered a vote as Earl of Eglinton. 
From the time of the Union until within a com- 
paratively recent date, successive Earls of Eg- 
linton have voted at Elections, and several of 
them have sat in the House of Lords as Repre- 
sentative Peers, all, so far as I am aware, without 
challenge. Under the Resolution of the House, of 
13th May, 1822, it was not necessary that, upon the 
decease of a Peer or Peeress of Scotland, his or her 
son, grandson or other lineal descendant, or the 
brother of such. Peer, should make any formal 
Claim to the Peerage before being admitted to 
vote, it being only in the case of a remoter heir 
that a Claim was necessary. That Resolution 
having been rescinded on 25th July, 1862, there 
would seem to be now no fixed rule as to who 
shall, or shall not, be compelled to present a Claim. 
In this state of matters no proceedings have taken 
lace before the House of Lords with regard to the 

linton Peerage which called for a notification 
by the House to the Lord Clerk Register. But 
sill it is evident that upon the death of every 
holder of the Dignity a question may arise as 
to who is his successor ; for instance, the question 
between two Claimants may be as to which of 
them is his eldest lawful son. Therefore it is easily 
understood why the Act of Parliament should only 
protect from challenge the right of an individual 





(and during that individual's own life) whose Claim 
has been established before the House of Lords. 
So long as there is no dispute, the son, grandson 
or other lineal descendant, or the brother or other 
person, simply votes as a matter of course. But the 
moment a rival Claimant presents himself, I think 
the case is altered, and must go before the House 
of Lords. It may be that the Signed List tendered 
by Mr. Fulton was liable to objection, but not, I 
think, upon the ground stated. My own impression 
is, that if it was ex facie regular it ought to have 
been received, leaving it open to the Peers present 
at the Election to protest in manner provided for 
by the Act, and so the question would have come 
under the notice of the House of Lords. 

I have only to add that I know nothing of Mr. 
Fulton, or of the merits of his case. I write upon 
the point of procedure only. W. M 

Edinburgh. 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 

Notre oN A PassaGE 1n SHAKSPEARE. — In 
“The Tragedie of A nthony and Cleopatra,” act Vv. 
sc. ii. ll. 86-88, Cleopatra says of Antony— 

“ For his Bounty, 

There was no winter in’t. An Anthony it was, 

That grew the more by reaping.” 
This is the reading of the First Folio, 1623, in 
which the tragedy, so far as is known, appeared 
for the first time. The “Cambridge” editors 
adopt Theobald’s “emendation,” “an autumn 
twas,” 

If “an Anthony it was” is not right, “an 
autumn twas” is certainly wrong. It is too tame 
for the intensely impassioned speech in which it 
has been introduced by the editors. Again, if 
“autumn” could, by metonymy, be wrenched to 
mean the crops of autumn, it could hardly be said 
that an autumn grows the more by reaping. But 
this reading of Theobald has been silently adopted 
by all subsequent editors, without any considera- 
tion of its tameness or of the resultant incongruity. 

“ An Anthony it was”; “it” stands, of course, 
for “bounty.” His bounty was an Anthony, 
“that grew the more by reaping.” 

Now, could the “less Greek,” which Ben Jonson 
tells us Shakspeare possessed, have enabled him 
to see in “Anthony” the word dyvSos? His 
bounty had no winter in it; it was a mead of 
perennial luxuriance, affording a flowering pasturage 
(AvSovdpos), and “that grew the more by reap- 
ing.” Hiram Corson (From the Nation). 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


On this suggestion, Mr. James Spedding, the 
editor of Bacon’s Works, writes as follows :— 


*‘T cannot understand Prof. Corson’s objection to 
‘autumn.’ In the cursive black-letter hand of the time 
Autumn might easily be written so as to be hardly dis- 
tinguishable from Antonie, and surely it makes better 
sense and better poetry. So far from calling it ‘tame,’ 
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I should instance it as one of the noblest, boldest, and 
liveliest images in poetry. Keats said that poetry 
‘ought to surprise, by a fine excess.’ This is exactly a 
case of such ‘fine excess.’ ‘An autumn that grew the 
more by reaping’—that, the more you took of its har- 
vests, the more there remained to take—is surely as great 
an image of ‘bounty’ as the mind in its most impas- 
sioned state ever created; quite as much so, and yet 
evidently from the same mint, as Juliet’s— 

* My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 

My love as deep ; the more I give to thee, 

The more I have ; for both are infinite.’ 
As for the difficulty of understanding by autumn the 
crops of autumn, how is it more difficult than to under- 
stand by ‘ winter’ the absence of crops? And what are 
we tocome to? Instead of allowing Tennyson to say— 

‘ To strip a hundred hollows bare of spring,’ 
we shall have to ask him to print ‘sprigs’ for ‘spring.’ 
As for the amount of Shakspeare’s Greek, of which he 
has left us no means of judging, the difficulty is to under- 
stand how he could have had Greek enough to know 
that dyv@oc¢ meant a flower, without knowing also that 
Anthony could not mean a pasture of flowers; and not 
only could not really mean it, but could not, by any pro- 
cess of association, legitimate or illegitimate, suggest the 
image to an Englishman.” 


“ MEAsURE FoR Measvure.”—In Acti. sc. l 
ll. 6-7, the Cambridge editors rightly leave a gap of 
two half lines in the departing Duke’s speech to 
Escalus, whom he is about to appoint one of the 
justices of his city during his absence. This gap 
I propose to fill up with the words “I add A 
power as mighty ” (or forceful), thus :— 

“ Duke. Of government the properties to unfold, 
Would seem in me to affect speech and discourse ; 
Since I am put to know that your own science 
Exceeds, in that, the lists of all advice 
My strength can give you: then no more remains, 
But that to your sufficiency [I add 
A power as mighty] as your worth is able, 

And let them work . 

. « « « There is our commission, 

From which we would not have you warp.” 
It is clear that as Escalus has sufficient knowledge 
of law and government to judge and rule the 
people, all he wants is power to exercise these 
qualities, to “let them work.” This power, then, 
is what alone remains for the Duke to add: and 
he at once does add it, by handing Escalus his 
commission. This commission is that of a “brother 
justice” to Angelo (who, for a time, sits with 
Escalus to try Mrs. Overdone); brother, though 
Escalus is “puisne,” Angelo “Chief”; Angelo 
“ Governor,” Escalus “ Deputy-Governor” :— 

“Old Escalus, 

Though first in question, is thy secondary.” 

For my epithet to power, “ mighty” or “ forceful,” 
a better substitute will no doubt be found. 
F. J. FurNrvat. 


SHAKSPEARE GENERALLY READ In 1655.— The 
Hectors ; or, the False Challenge, 1 comedy, was 
published in 1656, and is stated on the title-page 
to have “ been written in the year mDcLY.” 


his 














statement is borne out by a passage in Act y, 9,3 
(I, vers.), where a blacksmith dates his son’s 
now twenty-nine, from the year after “the lag 
great sicknesse which is some thirty yeares agoe? 
This was the plague in London—the scene of the 
play—in 1625, when the Parliament and Cour 
moved to Oxford, and when the deaths were said 
to have reached 130,000, and 1625+30 gives 1655, 
In Act iii. sc. 3 (H vers.) of this play, La-Gul, “, 
gent. of a slender judgment, but of good means” 
being found out in a piece of braggadocio, is good. 
humouredly ridiculed and advised to avoid the 
designs on his purse and patrimony by leaving the 
town, marrying, and settling himself in the country, 
Then each in turn describes what he is to do: not 
come up but at Easter term or so to buy his wife 
a new gown; to leave subtle points of honour, and 
learn the strange dialect of hawks and hounds; to 
have no inquisitiveness as to new fashions, but a 
fine gaudy suit or two for market days and assize 
week; instead of town gambling and tavern roaring 
to keep to drinking matches of tubs of ale and 
crown rubbers at bowls; to play the good husband 
and take to a nursery or hop-garden, so as to enter- 
tain a lady visitor with a dish of fruit, and how he 
himself did graft it, a cheaper entertainment than 
a costly town banquet. And after all this comes: 

“ Know-well.—Upon a rainy day, or when you have 
nought else to do, you may read Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord 
Bacon’s Natural History, the Holy Warre, and Brown's 
Vulgar Errors. You may find, too, some stories in the 
English Eusebius | Strype !] and the Book of Martyrs, to 
hold discourse with the Parson on a Sunday dinner. 

“ Mrs. Love-wit.—Sometimes to your wife you may read 
a piece of Shak-speare, Suckling, and Ben Jonson too, if 
you can understand him. 

“ Know.—You may read the Scout and Weekly Jntelli- 
gence, and talk politickly after it. And if you get some 
smattering in the Mathematicks, it would not be amisee, 
the Art of dyalling, or to set your clock by a quadrant, 
and Geography enough to measure your own land.” 

This enumeration of the stock books of a country 
gentleman’s library, and the pleasantly-given de- 
scription of his general life, may excuse the length 
of the quotation; and if this evidence of Shakspeare’s 
popularity as a writer has been already noted, the 
better informed reader will perhaps correct, yet 
pardon me. B. NicHotsoy. 


“Tw sucH A scARRE.”—(“ All’s Well that Ends 
Well,” Act iv. sc. 2.}\—Mr. Halliwell, in his Archaic 
Dictionary (7th ed., 1872), devotes nearly a column 
to the discussion of the passage in which this 
phrase occurs, and which he pronounces “ difficult 
of explanation.” Containing, as it does, a word 
now obsolete, and an allusion to an expedient not 
generally known, it may well be so to modem 
readers. After reviewing the text by the light of 
the context, Mr. H. gives an explanation to which 
I confess I should be compelled to apply his own 
words on a previous one of Mr. Charles Knight’. 
In offering the present, I will give first a literal 
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interpretation of the words and allusion, and then 
an explanation of Diana’s application of them. The 

per understanding of the passage mainly depends 
upon the meaning of the word scarre, which Mr. H. 
contends “must be interpreted a precipice,” but 
which I endeavoured to show, under “Soho 
Square” (4S. xii. 250), properly means a hollow, 
chasm, or fissure. To be “ in ascarre,” metaphori- 
ally, is accordingly equivalent to the phrase, still 
current, of “being in a hole” or “hobble,” or to 
the well-known American one of “ being in a fix.” 
What it practically is to be in a searre, is aptly 
illustrated by an accident, as described in the daily 
journals of Jan. Ist, 1874:— 

“SmrevLar AccipENT.—A fatal accident has occurred 
near Whitby, in connexion with the Lealholm Hounds. 
In Arncliffe Woods the fox bolted down a crevice fifteen 
feet deep, followed by aterrier. Of course the fox and 
dog were both unable to get out, the sides being perpen- 
dicular. In attempting to cut them out, a piece of rock 
gave way, by which occurrence one man was killed.” 

Now, if it had been a man who had fallen into 
such a chasm, he would have been equally unable 
to get out, without some other means than his feet 
and hands. Shakspeare speaks of a man “ in such 
ascarre” making a “rope” to help himself out. 
But supposing a man, who had fallen into such a 
place when alone, to have provided himself with 
some kind of rope, of what use would it be to him ? 
This difficulty is satisfactorily disposed of by a 
passage in Hall’s Chronicle (4to. reprint, 1809), 
. 18:— 

“He caused thassault to be cried againe: then euerye 
man ranne to y° walles, some with skalyng ladders, some 
with hokes, and some with cordes and plommetes, euerye 
man desiryng to get vpo ye walles.” 

A man, therefore, having provided himself with 


arope, could as easily by its means draw himself 
up out of a chasm as a besieger by the help of 


” 


“corde and plommete ” could scale a town wall. 
To apply this to the passage in hand, I would 
observe that Diana conclusively rebutted Bertram’s 
arguments, and by her employment of the allusion 
to the rose-tree showed that she had a thorough 
prevision of the ruin and desertion consequent on 
compliance. Bertram, in spite of this, persisting 
in his solicitations, she replies to the effect, “I see 
how it is ; when men meet with a repulse, and find 
themselves in such a difficulty, they encourage 
themselves to persevere with the hope that we 
women shall forsake ourselves, and be unfaithful 
to our true interest.” In short, the words of Diana’s 
very condensed language might be paraphrased 
thus:—“T see that men in so deep a pit of diffi- 
culty make themselves ropes, whereby to extricate 
themselves, the material out of which they form 
them being the hope that women will prove un- 
faithful to themselves and their firmest convictions.” 


The passage thus explained seems fairly intelligible 
after all. . " W.B. 





Way Apam means North, Sovutn, East Anv 
West.—In the Dialogue of Salomon and Saturn, 
ed. Kemble, p. 178, is the following singular 
passage : “ Tell me, whence was the name of Adam 
formed? Answer. I tell thee, of four stars. Tell 
me, how are they called? Answer. I tell thee, 
Arthor, Dux, Arotholem, Minsymbrie” (I give 
here Kemble’s translation, instead of the Anglo- 
Saxon original, because it answers my purpose 
quite as well). 

These names have never been explained, to my 
knowledge, and I confess that I never expected to 
know what they mean. There are no stars with 
such names, 

But in the Cursor Mundi, ed. Morris, p. 42, is 
a passage, equally hopeless as it stands, to this 
effect :—“ Hear now the reason of his name, why 
he was called Adam. In this name are laid fom 
letters, that are derived from the four ways ; so that 
Adam is as much as to e2y, as East, West, North, 
and South.” It is obvious that the initials of thes 
words do not make up Adam in English. 

The two passages, both unintelligible in theni- 
selves, completely explain each other ; for, though 
those words do not spell Adam in English, they do 
so in Greek. Here, then, is the answer to the 
riddle ; the “four stars” is a mistake for the fou 
“quarters,” and the words, apparently so mysterious, 
are merely Arctos, Dusis, Anatole, Mesembria ; 
apkTos, overs, dvaToAn, peonpBpia, Moral: 
never guess, but wait for fresh information to turn 
up. Water W. SKEar. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 

Epw. Wryxpsor.—Some years ago, a friend pur- 
chased, for a few annas, at a native bookstall ir 
Calcutta, a curious octavo volume, which he kindly 
sent to me, at that time quartered in the City of 
Palaces. The title is Clavis Astrologie Elimata, 
or a Key to the whole Art of Astrology, by Wm. 
Lilly, Student in Astrology. It is dedicated to 
“The most eminently accomplished in all Ingenious 
literature, Elias Ashmole, of the Middle Temple, 
Esq.” Dated “ from my house in Hersham, Parish 
of Waltham upon Thames, Ap! 19 1676.” Ona 
fly-leaf in “the Rudolphine Tables supputated to 
the Meridian of Uraniburge,” and bound up with 
the Clavis, are written the following notes, in a 
very distinct small hand : 

“Edw* Windsor. 

“T was born x" y® 21", 1658, by estimation, about 1 in 
ye morning. 

xr y® 27" 1676, began to travell. 

* Nov'" y* 29" 1692, att midnight, A Violent fitt of 
sickness seiz' me. 

“June y* 5 1693, att } past 7 in y* morning, marr“ 
my second wife. 

“ Decem™ y* 15 16 1694, an hour past 11 att night, 
my daughter Debborah was born. 

“July y® 6 1697, between 6 & 7 in y 
daughter Betty was born. 

** June y* 26 1698, att 4 an hour past 3 in y* morning, 





morning, my 


my son Edw‘ was born. 
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“ Aug. y* 6 1699, 7 in y* morning, my son Benj" was 


“ Sept" ye 7'* 1702, between 3 and about 4 in y* after- 
noone, Benj" y* 2* was born.” 

The above must have been entered for the pur- 
pose of casting nativities by (I conjecture) a London 
citizen. 

Should any of Mr. Edw. Windsor’s descendants 
be in existence, I will gladly forward to them the 
volume that has been so long absent from the 
family bookshelves. A. A 

Pitlochry. 


Sir Rosert Witson’s “ Nore-noox.” — The 
above book is headed “ Omnium Gatherum,” R. W. 
“Copied June 1827 out of note-books written as 
memoranda were collected or incidents occurred.” 
R. W.— 

1. “General Buonaparte was married to Madame Beau- 
harnais in a small house now occupied by Bertrand. 
When I went to see it, upon the pedestal of the Emperor's 
bust had been engraved by Joseph Napoleon: 

‘In hac minima jam maximus 
Plus quam maxima concepit.’” 

2. “In Spain there is a legal and usual form of answer 
to Royal Edicts—‘ We have received the Royal command 
with respect, but shall not execute it.’” 

3. “ An Archbishop marching at the head of his troops 
asked a peasant why he laughed? For, said he, don’t you 
know Iam a Duke as well as an Archbishop! That is 
the reason, said the peasant; for what will become of the 
Archbishop when the Duke goes to the Devil?” 

4. “ Louis the XIV. reproved the Duke of Orleans for 
keeping a Jansenist in his service. The Duke assured 
the King that ‘he was an Atheist, and not a Jansenist’; 
on which His Majesty withdrew his objection.” 

Hersert Ranvournu. 

Nevit.—In the ( ‘atalogit Librorum Manu- 
seruptorum Anglie et Hibernia, Oxon., 1697, vol. 
il, p. 360, entitled, “‘ Auctarium 
Librorum vii Manuscriptorum quos transmisit D. 
Abrahamus Pryme Lincolniensis.” The second of 
these books is thus described : 

“ A large Chronicle writt by Mr. George Nevil about 
the year 1577, in six volumes folio, from Brute’s days unto 
the aforesaid year.” 


occurs a list, 


This George Nevil was, if I mistake not, George 
Nevil of Faldingworth, co. Lincoln, who died in 
1579. He, no doubt, made up the early part of 
the book from well-known materials; but it is 
probable that much original information was re- 
corded by him relating to the events of his own 
days and the times immediately preceding them. 

he Nevils of Faldingworth were among the 
oldest of the Lincolnshire families, and more than 
one of George Nevil’s relatives took an active part 
in the local politics of the stormy days of the Re- 
formation. It is probable that this manuscript, if 
it could be recovered, would turn out to be an im- 
portant historical document. 

Epwarp PEAcock. 





SensELEss Laveuter.—Gonzalo says, in th 
Tempest : “I do well believe your highness ; aj 
did it to minister occasion to these gentlemen, who 
are of such sensible and nimble lungs, that 
always use to laugh at nothing.”—Act ii. se. }, An 
old Greek poet, whose name I do not call to mind, 
says very much the same :— 

DeAd 8'6 pwpds, Kav Te #2) yeAotov i. 
Fools laugh for laughing’s sake and nothing more, 

I take these passages to form a pretty coy 

parallel. The italics are mine, not Shakspeare’s, 
Epmuunp Tew, MA. 


Wonperrut Avtomata.—Mr. J. Loaring, in 
his Common Sayings, gives a curious list. Arehy- 
tas, of Tarentum, about 400 B.c., is said to haye 
made a wooden pigeon that could fly. Albertus 
Magnus made an automaton to open the door 
when any one knocked. Regiomontanus made ap 
iron fly, which flew out of his hand, and returned, 
after moving about the room. In 1738 an auto. 
maton flute-player was exhibited at Paris, Ip 
1741 Vaucanson made a duck which dabbled in 
the water, swam, drank, and quacked, like a real 
bird. During the present century, a Swiss, named 
Mailardes, constructed a female figure, which 
played eighteen tunes on the piano, and continued 
in motion an hour. To Mr. Loaring’s list may be 
added the calculating-machine of Babbage, and 
the automaton chess-player of Mazziel (mor 
wonderful than all). But is not this last tobe 
attributed to human agency? It did not alway 
win, whereas a pure machine would have alway 
won. Can your readers inform me? 

F. B. Doveros. 


MonvuMeEnNTAL Inscription, ALMONDSBURY.— 
The following singular epitaph was copied, in 1870, 
from a monument inserted in the wall of the north 
aisle of Almondsbury Church, Gloucestershire :— 

“Of all the creatures wch. God has made under the 
sun there is none so miserable as man, For all dumb 
creatures have no misfortunes to befal them, but what 


| come by nature, but man through his own folly and 


against his own knowledge brings himself into a thousand 
greifs both of soul and body. 

“ As for Example, our Father had two Children and 
against his knowledge he comited the sin of Idolatry 
upon us, For had our Father done his duty toward God 
but one part in a thousand as he did toward us, when he 
rayed to God to spare our lives God might have heard 
nis prayer. But God is a jealous God and punisheth the 
faults of parents upon their children. Tho’ the sins of 
our Father have depriv’d us of the light of the su, 
thanks be to God we enjoy more great, more sweet, more 
blessed light which is y* presence of God y* Maker of all 
lights to whom be all hensur and glory. : 

“ Beneath this place ly the Bodies of John and Eliz» 
beth Maroune, in the memory of whom their Father 
caused this Monument to be put up, Elizabeth Died in 
1708, aged 6, John in 1711, aged 5, their Father a poore 
man born in the Province of Dolphine in the kin jom of 
France, he beleivs that his sins were the cause that God 
took the life of his Children. 





Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 





“ Pechur navanse pa un pas sins pauser a la mort.” 
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J am not perfectly certain whether to read 
r or panser in the last line. Anyhow, I sup- 
the whole line may be corrected thus :— 

‘Pécheur ! N’avance pas un pas, sans penser a la 
Mort.” V.H.LL.LC.LV. 





Queries. 

e must request correspondents desiring information 
family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
mes and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
uswers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





Corper-PLATE Enoravinc.— Before me are 
to impressions from a copper-plate, 11j x 7 in., 
yed with a design showing a woman’s cham- 
be, with the inmate, (1) a fat old female, having 
features almost as bold as those of a man, reclining 
in bed, while (2) a second woman, who stands at 
the further side of the bedstead, offers to her com- 
jon a spoon in which lie what appear to be 
A man (3), in a plaid dressing-gown, sits 
ona stool placed at the nearer side of the bed, and 
holds the right arm of 1, appearing to be conjuring 
her to do something. At the bed-side, in front, 
its a young woman (4), reading ; near the last 
dands another young woman (5), rubbing her head, 
and addressing a dapper little gentleman (6), who 
holds a physician’s cane, and sits cross-legged in a 
low chair near the front of the composition, while 
caressing his neighbour. At the foot of the bed 
sand a young woman and a gentleman (7 and 8); 
the former is lamenting, the latter appears to be 
consoling her while he handles her bare bosom, 
thich part of her person, like the busts of all the 
females in the chamber, is not only large, but 
cstentatiously a the gentleman holds a 
drinking-glass in his disengaged hand. <A young 
voman (9) opens the door of the room from with- 
wt,and, with the action of a domestic servant, 
makes a communication to the persons assembled. 
labels, without inscriptions, issue from the mouths 
fall the persons. On the wall hang five prints, 
three of which show Hogarth’s designs, respectively 
4 Midnight Modern Conversation, and Plates III. 
ind VI. of A Harlot’s Progress. 
On a third impression from the same plate some 
ome has added, with a pen, certain inscriptions, 
filing the blank labels and copying the same, pro- 
bably from a complete impression of the design. 
Thus, 2 says to 1, “Take this, mother, it always 
suits you.” 1 replies, “No, child, no, my com- 
paint wants a larger dose.” 3 says, “ Come, sister, 
come, you will spoil our game now.” 5 says to 6, 
“Will mother get through it this time, Sir R——.” 
6 replies, “Yes, if gold can do it, my dear.” 
/ says, “What will I do?—what will I do ?— 
f mother does not sueceed—oh—” 8 answers, 
Take this (the contents of the glass) to keep up 
Jour spirits, Sir R———, and I will do it yet.” 





and care ; it looks not unlike the work of Vander- 
gutcht, and dates, no doubt, from between 1734 
and 1740. Can any one supply its history, or 
explain its allusions ? 0 


Fasting Communion IN THE CHURCH OF 
Eneianp.—Can any readers of “ N. & Q.” furnish 
me with any evidence from literary or private 
sources, such as letters, family journals, &c., of the 
observance or disuse in the Church of England of 
the primitive Communion Fast? The few notices 
in divines, especially that in Hooker (iv. 2, E. P.), 
would imply that it was generally observed, but 
the generality of English divines furnish, I believe, 
no evidence at all, one way or the other. There 
are probably notices in the quarters I have in- 
dicated, and I should be very much indebted to 
any of your readers who would furnish me with 
any such. To myself, materials can hardly be 
redundant ; but in case a number of answers on 
this question cannot be admitted to the columns of 
“N. & Q.” as not of general interest, I should be 
very thankful for any sent privately to 

E. T. Grepons. 

Christ Church, Oxford. 


Tae ArcuBisHop oF PxHILiPProLi, 1701.— 
“ Oxoniana, iii. 146, 147, 148, printed for Richard 
Phillips, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London, by 
Slatter & Munday, Oxford,” no date: “An account 
of the Archbishop of Philippoli being presented to 
a Doctor’s Degree at Oxford, in a letter from Mr. 
Thwaites to Dr. Charlett.” (Mr. Thwaites was 
Fellow of Queen’s College and Regius Professor of 
Greek). Letter dated Sept. 2, 1701.— 

“Rev'd. Sir,—Yesterday at three o'clock the Arch- 
bishop of Philippoli was created Doctor of Divinity in 
the Convocation House, his physician made D. Med. and 
his presbyters and deacon M. of Arts: ’twas a mighty 
show, and the solemnity was very decent. 

“ His Grace made a speech in plain Hellenistic Greek, 
and other remarks are made about him and the speech 
and ceremonies.” 

My queries are—1. Who was this personage? 
2. Have similar English honours been rendered in 
other instances to- dignitaries and members of the 
Greek Church ? HERMANVILLE. 

[In 1870 the University of Oxford conferred the degree 
of D.D. on Lycurgus, Alexander, Archbishop of Syros 
and Tenos. ] 


Botinesroke’s Poritica, Tracts.—A small 
volume of political tracts, most, if not all, of which 
were from the pen of Bolingbroke, was published 
by Franklin, in 1748, and also the same year by 
Faulkner, at Dublin. The Preface states that— 
“In the infancy of the late Opposition some of the 
following tracts were usher’d into the world from a 

rinting press under the sanction of a late noble Duke, 
fondo privately about, and very difficult to be procured.” 


Who was the late noble Duke here referred to, 





The plate has been engraved with some skill 


and are copies of these private editions now in 
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existence? The volume contains seventeen tracts, 
and several of them had appeared in the Crafts- 
man. Epwarp Sotty. 


Percy, THE TRUNK-MAKER.—Where can I get 
any account of the suit of Percy, a, Dublin trunk- 
maker, circa 1688, to recover the title and estates 
af the old Earls of Northumberland, then extinct 
in the male line? It was one of the causes célébres 
of that period. His son was afterwards Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, and his name may be seen 
on a tablet affixed to the base of the statue of 
William III. in College Green, Dublin, bearing 
the date 1702. H. H. 

Lavender Hill. 


Orv CxHarrters.—In the last edition of the 
Monasticon, vol. iii. pp. 617, 618, are printed cer- 
tain charters of Roger de Mowbray, Thomas 
D’Arcy, and Hemelin, Earl de Warren. These 
are said to be taken “ex autographo in bibl. 
Hatton.” Where are they now? 

K. P. D. E. 


“ Drurp.”—Collins, in his lines on the death of 
Thomson, says : 
“In yonder grave a Druid sleeps” ; 
and Lord Byron writes of Rogers : 
“ And Memory o’er her Druid’s tomb 
Shall weep that aught of thee can die”; 
and, in his English Bards, he says :— 
“With you, ye Druids, rich in native lead, 
Who daily scribble for your daily bread, 
With you I war not.” 
What, in these cases, is the precise meaning 
attached to the word “Druid”? In the first two 
quotations and the last it cannot be the same. 


W. M. T. 


KyicuTts AT THE CoRONATION OF THE Em- 
peror Hewxry VIL—I am desirous of learning 
the parentage of the following personages of illus- 
trious but illegitimate birth, who were among the 
knights a at the coronation of the Emperor 
Henry VII. at Rome, in 1312: M. Louis de 
Savoye, M. Guillaume le Bastard (also of Savoy), 
M. arr de Flandres, J. Woopwarp. 


Dissectinc Men Ative.—It is asserted in the 
Quarterly Review that the physicians of Mont- 
a in the sixteenth century, received from the 

‘rench Government the annual present of a 
criminal to be dissected alive for the advancement 
of science. What authority is there for the state- 
ment, and, if it is accurate, when was the practice 
first cammenced, and finally discontinued ? 


GrorcE R. Jesse. 
Henbury, Macclesfield. 


Greek Excuitics.—Jelf says, in his Grammar 
(§ 64, obs, 4):— 





a , 
“In grammars it is generally laid down that ip this 
case [when there are two or more enclitics i : 
—Ibid. supra] each enclitic throws its accent on the ong 
next preceding, but this is incorrect.” 
Can any of your correspondents tell me whether 
there is any other than Jelf’s authority for ¢hjs 
last assertion ? C.8. 


Swans.—Polydore Vergil says :— 

“There are also swannes in these lakes and rivers, no 
soe small a pleasure to the beholder as a great greefe of 
mind.” 

What does he mean by swans being “a great 
greefe of mind”? Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


“Tue TesTaAMENT OF THE TweLve Pam. 
Arcus.”—Who is the author of this work, ani 
when was it written? The copy I have, of 167), 
is said to have been translated from a Greek copy 
now in the Cambridge University Library ; it wu 
translated into Latin by Grostéte, Bishop of Lin. 
coln. It is mentioned by Basnage, 1. iv. o. 12, 

EK. L. Buenxxunsorr, 


Tue Oxford University Magazine, 1834, hs 
some translations from the Greek drama by A, 
and there is a translation of two or three acts of 


Schiller’s Don Carlos anonymous. Who are the 
authors of these translations ? R. Trews. 
Watcor or Watcor.—In the pedigree (Landed 


Gentry) of the descendants of Charles Walcot, of 
3uilth, it is asserted that Colonel Thomas Wales 
(executed in 1683) had several sons, whe died 
without issue, including his fourth son, Joseph 
Walcot. I should be glad to know on what grounds 
the statement, as regards the latter, is made, for! 
think that I may be able to refer to the contrary 
evidence. 8. 


Tue Unperwoops or Srarrorpsuire.—In 
Dr. Plot’s Staffordshire he gives, on the map of the 
county, the arms of the Underwood family, with 
a residence near Stone. On the Ordnance map 
Darlington Grange appears to be about the place, 
What has become of the family, and has any 
member of it ever migrated to eats, * . 


Wuarery’s“ Ruetoric.”—The following passage 
occurs in Whately’s Rhetoric, 7th edition, 1846, 
page 66:— 

“The testimony of the Evangelists, that the miracles 
of Jesus were acknowledged by the unbelievers, snd 
attributed to magic, is confirmed by the Jews, in & 
called Toldoth Jesehu,” ke., &eo. J 

I have been endeavouring to get a copy of this 
book for years, and have inquired about it of 
intelligent Jews almost in vain. Are any of your 
readers acquainted with this book, or can they 
inform me where it can be ? 

§. P. 
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Touurxe Betis.—Is not this custom to be 
tmced to the desire of driving away evil spirits 
from the house where the body lay? I believe, 
also, bells are tolled to invite the passer-by to pray 
for the soul of the departed ; but, of course, this 
meaning cannot attach to the custom in the Pro- 
testant Church. What, then, is the precise mean- 
ing attaching to the custom in our day ? 

F. B. Doveton. 


M.P.s ror Woopstock.— Who was Wm. Thorn- 
ton, who became M.P. for Woodstock in 1812? 
and who was the John Gladstone elected for the 
same borough in 1820? Ww. 


Replies. 
ARCHIBALD HAMILTON ROWAN. 
(5™ §. i. 267.) 

A very full account of the career of this remark- 
able man may be found in The Lives and Times 
of the United Irishmen, by Richard R. Madden, 
second series, Dublin, 1858, pp. 174-227, and in 
the authorities quoted or referred to. He was 
born 12th May, 1757, and deceased on the Ist 
Nov., 1834. There are two authorities not men- 
tioned by Mr. Madden, whici: ave in my possession, 
and are seldom met with, entitled, Society of 
United Irishmen of Dublin, established Nov. 9, 
1791, printed at Dublin 1794; and a Report of 
te Trial of Archibald Hamilton Rowan, Esq., on 
ahinformation for the distribution of a libel, with 
the subsequent proceedings thereon. This latter 
was printed for himself, and sold by P. Byrne, 
Grafton Street, 1794. Mr. Madden’s original MSS. 
letters, papers, &c., quoted and referred to by him 
in his work cited above, are now in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

My first visit to Sutton (South Town) was in 
the year 1836. There was then, and for about ten 
years later, a local guide commonly called Doctor 
Finn, who professed to cure consumption by the 
extract of dandelion; and other ailments, by scurvy- 
grass, samphire, &c. He was the great depositary 
of the traditions of the Hill of Howth, and pointed 
out to me a cave, or old gravel pit, in which A. H. 
Rowan used to be concealed during the daytime. 
At night he used to resort to Mr. Sweetman’s 
hospitable house, and ultimately escaped by his 
¢0-operation to France. 1. N 


de aXe 


In answer to the inquiry about Archibald 
Hamilton Rowan, I can inform you, from having 
served several years with his son, a distinguished 
naval officer, who commanded the “Cambrian” 
in the Mediterranean, that in some intercepted 

which were written either on his passage 
out or during his residence in America, he ex- 
such strong regret at having joined the 


Lord Clare, he received a free pardon, and returned 
to Europe, and lived at his own residence, Killy- 
leagh, in the county of Down, in Ireland. I re- 
member being introduced to him in London, and 
thinking him, like his son, a very handsome man. 
His grandson, Captain Hamilton, is now living at 
70, Queen’s Gate, from whom, I have no doubt, 
any further particulars can be obtained if necessary. 
Ave. Ciirrorp, Admiral, R.N. 
House of Lords. 


Of Irish blood, he was born and educated in 
England, and in his youth acquired a large pro- 
perty under the will of his maternal grandfather, 
Mr. Rowan, a barrister and lay Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, who in a kind of prophetic spirit 
made it a condition in the bequest that his grand- 
son should not come to Ireland until after he should 
be twenty-five years of age. He became secretary 
to the Dublin Society of United Irishmen in 
1791-2, the object of which society was “a 
national legislature and an union of the people.” 
In December, 1792, an address was determined on 
to the volunteers of Ireland, intimating to them 
that as they first took up arms to protect their 
country from foreign enemies, for the same purpose 
it became necessary that they should resume them. 
For distributing the address agreed upon in 1792, 
Rowan was prosecuted in 1794 on a charge of 
seditious libel, found guilty, and sentenced to a 
fine of 5001. and two years’ imprisonment. He had 
not been long in prison (Newgate, Dublin) when 
he learnt that the Government had discovered he 
had been implicated in high treason, and would 
proceed against him on another indictment. Full 
details are given in Howell’s State Trials for 1794. 
Rowan escaped from prison on lst May, 1794, and 
the Government offered a large reward for his ap- 
prehension. With some difficulty he landed on 
the coast of Bretagne, where his party was arrested 
as spies, and cast into prison, but, after some days 
detention, he was liberated, and proceeded to Paris, 
and thence to the United States. After several 
years of exile, an act of royal clemency, without 
any conditions, restored him to his country, where 
he resided for many years. See Memoirs of A. 
Hamilton Rowan, by W. H. Drummond, D.D., 
Dublin, 1840. EverarD Home CoLEeMAN. 


Imprisoned for complicity in the Rebellion of 
1798, he escaped from jail in disguise, and was 
enabled to reach the coast, so as to cross the 
Channel in a fishing boat. I have heard the late 
Mr. Richard Lalor Shiel relate how Mr. Rowan 
had to walk, dressed as a countryman, backwards 
and forwards, at Rutland Square, waiting fora man 
that was to meet him, leading a horse ; and how 
much he was in fear of being recognized and 
arrested. He was afterwards pardoned, and per- 
mitted to return to Ireland. I remember séeing 





rebellion, that, through the intercession of 


him often in Dublin. He was a tall, remarkable- 
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looking man, with strongly marked features, and 
used to be followed in the street by two tall, rough 
greyhounds, commonly (but, I believe, erroneously) 
said to be Irish wolf-dogs. His property lay in the 
County Down, at Killyleagh. e died in 1834, 
and was succeeded by his grandson, Archibald 
Rowan Hamilton, Esq. ep 


Rowan left an autobiography, which was edited 
by Dr. Drummond, and published by Tegg about 
1840, See, also, Report of his Trial on an In- 
formation for the Distribution of a Libel, &c., 
Dublin, 1794, and Howell’s State Trials for 1794. 
This trial was the occasion of one of Curran’s 
greatest efforts, and his address was republished in 
the collected edition of his Speeches. 

C. Ettior Browye. 


I have seen Hamilton Rowan in Dublin between 
the years 1830 and 1834, when I lived in Trinity 
College. He was then about eighty years of age, 
and stooped much : he was very tall and thin, with 
large prominent teeth and long white hair. He 
fled from Ireland about 1797, and ultimately was 
permitted to return to this country, when he was 
indicted in the Court of King’s Bench for high 
treason; and when called to plead, he pleaded 
guilty, but produced the King’s pardon. I have 
often quoted this, as an illustration, when preach- 
ing on Justification. 

Dublin. 





EPISCOPAL TITLES. 
(4% S. xii. passim; 5% §. i. 92.) 

No doubt H. P. D. did fail to see that he had 
committed “the logical fallacy of defending that 
which nobody had denied,” for, strange to say, he 
commits it again even worse than before. I have 
never said, intended to say, or do say now, that 
the Church is not a power, or denied that she can 
do many things, as she does do many things, by the 
simple virtue of that power, wholly independent of 
State authority or interference. To deny this 
would be a preaching up of the rankest Erastianism. 
The civil power in a Church established like that 
of England has jurisdiction only in matters secular, 
spiritual matters being the exclusive prerogative 
of spiritual persons. Among these matters, as very 
prominent, is the power of conferring orders, and 
any bishop, himself canonically ordained, possesses 
this power wholly apart from connexion with the 
State, and therefore “State recognition” would 
have had nothing whatever to do with, nor would 
have added one iota of authority to, the fact of the 
American Church receiving Episcopacy at the hands 
of Scotch prelates. 

I do not, therefore, deny to the Church the 
power of conferring such titles as “lord,” &c., 
but I do deny that she has ever authoritatively 
exercised such power. I take my stand on this, 


and on this rest my firm conviction that all 








ee 
such titles are merely titles of courtesy or custom, 
If I am wrong, it is quite open to H. P. D, to ge 
me right, but I must warn him that my conversion 
will be achieved by nothing less than the produc. 
tion of an absolute Canon of the Church assembled 
in General Council, nor, to my thinking, can any. 
thing short of this be of one feather’s weight in sup- 
port of the validity of your correspondents doctrine, 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


In his last note on this subject, H. P. D. attacks 
Mr. Tew’s proposition that right and legal claim 
are synonymous, and advances some, as I conceive, 
quite untenable propositions of his own. A person 
cannot be properly said to have a right to a thing 
which he cannot obtain by the law of the State of 
which he isa member. Right, correctly used, can 
only mean a legal right (a tautological expression, 
by the way) ; but a customary meaning has been 
given it when qualified by the adjective moral, 
when it designates something which, though not 
capable of being enforced at law, is yet due by 
reason of those rules of morality, honour, or cour- 
tesy which are recognized by all. Now, if these 
bishops have a right to the style of “ Lord,” it is 
either a moral or a legal right. The former is in- 
dignantly repudiated by H. P. D., who asserts that 
they are not “lords” by courtesy; and he also 
denies that they have a legal right to that title, 
What then can he mean? He asserts with the 
most absolute confidence that the “Church can 
confer rights which the civil law may or may not 
enforce, and which are not affected by the acknow- 
ledgment or denial of them by the State.” Re- 
marking casually that this is establishing that 
juridical absurdity, an imperium in imperio, I 
would ask what is the Church? Leaving aside the 
case of the Church of England, which is entirely a 
portion of the State, what is that Episcopal Church 
in Scotland of which he says so much? It isa 
voluntary organization—of the highest, most dig- 
nified, and most religious character, indeed—but 
only a voluntary organization and private corpor- 
tion according to the law by whose permission it 
exists. Admitting this to be the case, and follow- 
ing out H. P. D.’s reasoning to a logical conclusion, 
any voluntary body may grant the style of “lord” 
to any person they please. Supposing that the 
learned and pious Wesleyan divines who constitute 
“the Legal Hundred” were to pass a resolution 
that they should be styled “ lord,” would H. P. D. 
recognize their right to that title, and, if so, what 
right ? 

Again, H. P. D. argues that, because the Church 
can make bishops, it “can give right to a title 
which is only an outward sign of the power con- 
ferred.” But, by his own showing, the title of 
“lord” does not necessarily attach to the recipient 
of episcopal orders, as in the case of suffragans 
mentioned by him. Why, then, should the Scotch 
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= 
bishops, for example, have a right to be called “ my 
lord,” when they are merely divines who have re- 
ceived episcopal orders? The title of “lord,” as 
given to an English bishop, must be considered as 
3 purely English title, and can no more be con- 
ferred on any subject of this realm by anybody 
other than the sovereign of it, than the title 
of “sir” or of “lord” can be claimed by an 
Eoglishman who has received a foreign knighthood 
orbarony. He is undoubtedly a “knight” or a 
“baron,” as the case may be, but, as certainly, he 
isnota “sir” or a “lord.” So of these bishops, 
theyareundoubtedly bishops, and have full spiritual 
sathority as such, but they are not spiritual “ lords” 
of this realm. E. E. Strreet. 

Chichester. 





Tae Licence assuMED By Lawyers (5* S. i. 
102.)—In reply to W. B.’s interesting note, I may 
observe that the liberty of the English subject, 
until his conviction, or the liberty of his counsel in 
a court of justice, is not to be meted out bya 
Scotch hour-glass or “a quantity of water confined 
in a cylindric vessel”; that the laws that were 
framed for the government of counsel in countries 
that, compared with ours, governed less by law than 
by violence ; and in countries where the law was a 
thing of theory, and seldom of practice; and in 
countries, where they were governed by the 
despotism at one time of the sovereign, and 
atanother by that of the people—“ the sovereign 
people”—are by no means necessary here, where 
there is an unwritten, but a well-observed code, 
restraining the “licence” referred to in all its 
shapes. But of late that ancient healthy restraint 
of the senior over the junior counsel has been con- 
siderably weakened. And why? In the first place, 
by an enormous influx to the Bar, during the 
last twelve years, out of classes that never dreamt 
ofsuch an invasion before. The Bar do not object 
to the “class”; but to the manners and education 
of the bulk there is a decided objection, and, as a 
matter of course, to their “ opinions,” also formed, 
as they must have been originally, in the very 
lowest walks of commercial success. This is one 
reason. The other is, the creation of late years of 
cartloads of “Queen’s Counsel,” through politi- 
cal interest, which operates in a manner as between 
junior and senior I do not care to mention. If 
these things continue, the Bar will degenerate to 
the level of that of the countries referred to in the 
paperof W. B. But, thank God, it has not come 
to anything like that yet. We only hear and see 
exceptional cases, from which, presenting so vivid 
‘contrast to the general conduct of the Bar, we 
receive false and misleading impressions, and are 
led to think of “the licence assumed by lawyers.” 

motion in its ranks is not encouraged in 
these days by hard reading. It is the best advo- 
tate, whether of a Government cause, or that of a 


private client, that attains the faded dignity of 
“ silk,” or “elevation” to the Bench. What we 
require, from the Chancellor downwards, is men of 
judicial, not of talkative capacity; who can weigh 
out the law justly and impartially and plainly, and 
not obscure it by eloquence, the cloak too often of 
their own ignorance. From Westminster, at times, 
to the pettiest Court of Record in the manufac- 
turing districts this is too often the case. 

I do not say it is “ grossly,” but say it is “too 
often” the case as compared with past ages. 
Again, every man taking a Recordership should be 
“shelved,” because an influential attorney some- 
times biases the Court,andthe Recorder “sniggles” 
at and over-“ protects” his accommodating clerk 
of the peace or of arraigns, who sometimes is of a 
very conceited, even illiterate, cross-bred race, with 
all that air and tone of rusticity seen occasionally 
to distinguish the “learned” Recorder and “ sti- 
pendiary ” of the small benches of aspiring factory 
towns. Therefore, these do not “get on” so 
smoothly with a counsel who has any respect for 
himself. I want these local judges to be taken from 
a class of men at whom the lowest politicians cannot 
laugh. I want them also to be made as independent 
as these of the county court, by giving good sti- 
pends, and compelling them to give up practice as 
counsel. 

Finally, shun the political lawyer, and give pro- 
motion, as of old, to the hardworking man-of-the- 
world, practitioner, student, and gentleman, whether 
he has ever “held a brief” as a talkative leader or 
not. The very best appointments to the Bench 
have sometimes been those of stuff gownsmen, 
and certainly never those of the roaring poli- 
ticians of the platforms of mechanics’ institutes 
and free-trade halls, and the advocates of Home 


Rule and Maine-Law  Liquorishness. Since 
Brougham’s time these small imitations have 
become insufferable. _ 


Fretp Lore: Carr, &c. (4% 8. xi. xii. passim ; 
5% S. i. 35, 131.)—In the Isle of Axholme the small 
pieces of land near the bank of the Trent are fre- 
quently called Groves. Land end is another name 
for them. I apprehend that grove here has nothing 
to do with trees, but that it comes from the Anglo- 
Saxon Grafan; p. Gréf, to dig. 

Pingle is thus glossed in Miss Baker’s North- 
amptonshire Words and Phrases :—“ A clump of 
trees or underwood, not large enough for a spin- 
ney.” This sense appears to be veculiar to us. 
Todd and the glossarists who n the word 
define it “ A small croft or inclosure. 

“ Meadow and close and pingle; where suns cling 

And shine on earliest flowers.” 
Clare’s MS. Poems. 

Hagg means—1. The broken ground in a bog. 
It is used in this sense by Dugdale in his Imbank- 








ing and Draining (I have not the book at hand 
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to give the reference). Scott uses the word fre- 
quently in this sense, ¢. g.:— 
“ He led a small and shaggy nag 
That through a bog from hag to hag 
Could bound like any Billhope stag.” 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, iv. 5. 

We call the deep holes in ruts hags, and speak of 
a bad highway as being “strange and haggy.” 

2. “A certain division of wood intended to be 
cut. . . . . The park at Auckland Castle was for- 
merly called the Hag.”—Halliwell’s Dict. sub voce. 
In this latter sense it clearly means a hedge, fence, 
or enclosure. Anglo-Saxon, Hege ; Dutch, Haegh ; 
French, Haye. 

Dale, as a local name, has no necessary con- 
nexion with a valley in these northern parts of 
Lincolnshire. It is simply the Anglo-Saxon Del, 
a part, and was used in the old time before the 
enclosures to designate the shares of land which 
the freeholders or copyholders held in the open 
fields. There were many of these dales in the 
parish of Kirton in Lindsey, the names of some of 
which, if I am not mistaken, are extant in memory 
yet. Norden’s Survey of Kirton Soke, taken in 
the reign of James I., mentions Black Moulde 
Dale, Baytinge Cross Dale, Dale “ extra borialem 
de stump cross,” Beacon Dale, and many others. 

Epwarp PEacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Buut-Baitine (5@ §. i. 182, 274.,\—Nummus 
is quite right in stating that the Spaniards, while 
retaining the barbarous custom of bull-baiting 
(query: “bull-fighting,” the Tauromachia gives some 
chance of revenge to the victim ; and the cry of 
“ Perros al Toro!” is only heard when Toro turns 
tail), have not yet arrived at the stage of excusing 
the practice on the score that it makes the beef ten- 
der. This idea seems borrowed from the old story 
(fabulous, I fancy) abont whipping pigs tv death. 
“Carne de Toreo”—bull-fighting beef—is usually 
looked upon in Spain as little better than that 
“ fevered flesh of buffaloes” which the wicked Count 
Cenci gave his wife and daughter to eat. The 
carcase is not absolutely thrown to the dogs ; but, 
being removed to the “ carniceria,” or shambles 
attached to the arena, is cut up, and sold at a vile 
price to the poorest and lowest classes of the 
population. G, A. Saa. 

rompton. 


Tue “Curistian Year” (5™ §, i, 128, 195, 
276.)—The following letter, which appeared in the 
Guardian of March 11 last, p. 302, gives the 
author’s explanation of the line which has elicited 
such various interpretations :— 

‘* Sir,—Some twenty years ago a reverend Professor of 
Oxford, in conversation with me at Ilfracombe, started 
® query as to the possible meaning of the line in the 
Christian Year (seventh Sunday after Trinity) now under 
discussion. In the end I was deputed to write to Mr. 
Keble, who in reply, in his own kindly and ‘ affectionate’ 








i 
way, said he supposed he meant something of this sort 
that when you stand ona height or eminence such u 
that referred to, you feel an almost irresistible impulse 
to leap over. I have not by me the exact words he used, 
but I am certain I have conveyed the real purport of his 
note; nor can I imagine any kind of reason why any 
should be sceptical as to the credibility of the explan. 
tion; not, I think, any who has visited ‘the motherland 
of Christendom,’ or ‘lone Tiberias’ sea,’ ‘ Hills, vale, 
and streams of Holy Palestine’: 

* And sweet to them whose bounded lot at home 

Constrains their steps in quietude to stray, 

Yea, sweet it is to them, afar to roam 

In thought, companions of the palmers’ way,’ 
Bishop Mant, Gospel Miracles, p. 120. Cf. The Christian 
Year, Monday before Easter. F. B. Baxxg, 

“ Brighton, March 5, 1874.” 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Baker still has in his 
possession the letter from Mr. Keble, though he 
had it not by him when he sent his communication 
to the Guardian, and that he will take an early 
opportunity of making known the exact words in 
which the poet explained his meaning. Thus 
much is clear, that “ bound” is a “leap or spring,” 
and not a “limit” or “boundary,” and that he 
bound intended is that of a spectator looking down 
upon the waters, and not the bound of the waters 
themselves, as I ventured to suggest. Some of 
your correspondents who have had the opportunity 
of visiting the scene may be able to state whether 
“the darksome heights of Bethsaida” overhang the 
lake, or recede in a gradual slope from its waters 
If the former be the correct description of them, it 
is easier to understand the feeling to which the 
poet alludes, both as to the impulse to leap over, 
and the seeming possibility of leaping far enough 
to reach the other side, a feeling which would 
naturally lead the fervent imagination of a poet to 
express itself in some such terms as those actually 
employed, “ That all seem gather’d in (i.¢., within 
the compass of) one eager bound.” 

W. E. Buck.er. 

Kixe James I. or Enetanp (5" §. i. 241)— 
I see that Mr. Toornsury chimes in with what 
I must term the vulgar view of the character of 
King James. I am not going to contend that King 
James was perfect ; but I believe that he is one of 
those historical characters to whom gross injustice 
has been done, arising from the circumstances m 
which he was placed. These circumstances were— 

1. He was a Scotsman. This offended a great 
number of Englishmen. 

2. As an upholder of the Church of England, he 
was opposed to Puritanism. This offended the 
Puritans, a sect, there can be no doubt, full of vait- 
glorious pride and Phariseeism. 

3. He upheld the royal dignity. 
many, for various reasons. 

4. He was peaceful (1) because he liked peace— 
an excellent trait in a king; (2) because he had no 
money to carry on wars efficiently with, even when 
desirable. The result offended the English 


This offended 
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who wished all the éclat of war without paying 
r it. 
0 As it was necessary, in order to carry on the 

vernment, and such wars as were carried on, to 
apply to Parliament for money, the King did so. 
This offended a great many, for various reasons. 
But when Cromwell’s military usurpation took 
place, he compelled the English to pay, I think, 
five or six times more per annum to him than they 


had ever paid to King James or King Charles—a 
fate the English richly deserved, and which in 


history is kept out of sight. 

Allthese causes have resulted in the acts and 
character of King James being most unjustly 
depreciated and maligned. 

As to his poetry, nobody, as far as I am aware, 
ever said he was a great poet. But when every- 
thing is taken into account, the lines quoted are 
creditable enough. I prefer his plain, homely 
lines to the ambitious stuff, full of sound and fury 
signifying nothing, to which we are so often treated 
in the present day by the Forcible Feebles. 

Too much ado has been made about the alleged 
divine right of kings. In the eyes of those who 
acknowledge divine providence, kings must reign 
in virtue of such divine providence, and hence their 
divine right, as it has been termed. But there is 
nothing exclusive in this; it applies to everything ; 
and Iam not aware that anything else was ever 
really and truly contended for with reference to 
kings; at least, I am not aware that anything else 
was ever contended for by King James. He, I am 
very certain, had far too ample a supply of good 
common-sense to contend for anything else. 

Henry Kiicovr. 

Edinburgh. 


ExtTRaoRDINARY Birra or Tripuets (5 §, i. 
249.)—This, properly styled by W. A. C. “ extra- 
ordinary freak of nature,” is perfectly “ authentic,” 
and no “myth.” It occurred at the village of 
Angmering, a little over two miles from this place, 
and stands on record in the register book of 
— for that parish. 

orsefield says, in his History of Sussex (vol. ii. 
pp. 141, 142, 4to. 1835):— 
_“ An ancestor of the knightly family of Palmer, men- 
tioned in the preceding memorial descent, held lands in 
Sussex by grand serjeanty in the time of Henry IIL, pro 
viee custodiendi portas castri de Pevensel. His descen- 
dants settled at Steyning, Parham, and Angmering. Of 
these Sir Edward Palmer, Knt., married Alice, one of the 
sisters and co-heirs of Sir Richard Clement, of the Moat 
in Ightham, in Kent, and by her had three sons, born on 

%¢ Sundays successively, who all lived to be eminent in 


Oa feneration. 

“All three were knighted for their bravery by King 
Henry VIII. Sir John, the eldest, had the paternal 
seat at Angmering, and was twice sheriff of Surrey and 
Sussex. Sir Thomas, the youngest of the trine brothers, 
made his fortune at the court of Henry VIII. and Ed- 
ward VI.; but taking part with John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland, in favour of Lady Jane’s title to the 





crown, he was, on the accession of the lawless Mary, 
beheaded with the Duke upon Tower Hill. Upon the 
scaffold he boldly avowed his religion to be Protestant. 
The second of the three brothers, Sir Henry Palmer, 
settled at Wingham, in Kent, where his family long con- 
tinued to flourish. He followed the profession of arms, 
and much distinguished himself at Guisnes, in Picardy, 
as also at the taking of Boulogne, where he had his arm 
broken. In the defence of Guisnes he lost his life, when 
more than seventy years of age.” 

I feel quite sure that my friend, the Rector of 
Angmering, would gladly furnish your corre- 
spondent with copies of the register, if he feels 
any curiosity to possess them. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


See the pedigree of the Palmer family in Cart- 
wright’s edition of Dallaway’s Rape of Arundel, 
p. 66. M. C. F. 


ROWLANDS ANTICIPATED BY LuTHER (5% §, i. 
245.)—I do not think that Rowlands copied 
Luther. It is far more probable that both of 
them made use of a folk-story common to the 
Teutonic races. “How large the world is, to 
be sure,” exclaim the young ducklings in Hans 
Christian Andersen’s tale (Tales and Fairy Stories, 
trans. by Madame de Chatelaine, p. 176). “ What 
a charming place the world is. I had no concep- 
tion that it was half so big,” cries out Flapsy, the 
robin, in Mrs. Trimmer’s Fabulous stories 
(1793, p. 81). My grandfather read this book to 
my father when he was a very little boy. On 
arriving at the above quoted passage, the child 
laughed very much, and the elder said, “ The lady 
who made the book must have heard the tale of 
the Kirton man who set off to go to Lincoln.”— 
“What is that,” said my father?”—“ Well, you 
must know,” replied my grandfather, “that a long 
time ago, when people did not travel about as they 
do now, a man lived at Kirton who was very 
anxious to see Lincoln. He went to a friend of 
his who had often been there, and they arranged 
to walk to that city together. When, however, 
they had got about a mile from home, somewhere 
just against the Grayingham turning, the first man 
saw a tall object in the far distance. ‘What is 
that ?’ inquired he.—‘ It’s the big steeple of Lin- 
coln Minster,’ replied the other.—‘ How far may it 
be off?’ continued the first speaker.—‘ A matter of 
seventeen mile,’ rejoined the latter—‘Then I’ll 
away back ageiin to my owd wife at Ketton. I hed 
no idee that things was so far apart as this,’ said 
the new traveller, as he turned his face to the north, 
and trudged homewards.” 

I am pretty certain that my grandfather had 
never read either Luther's Table-Talk or Row- 
lands’s Hvmors Looking Glasse. 

An idea not unlike this is conveyed in another 
story, which I think is widely spread, and told of 
many places. I have heard it thus ;— 

A certain Kirton man had important business at 
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Doncaster. There were no railways, coaches, or 
other public conveniences for travelling in those 
days, so he made his way on foot over Scotton 
Common and Hardwick Hill to Kinald Ferry, and 
thence across the heart of the Isle of Axholme and 
Hatfield Chace. The roads were bad all the way; 
in many parts of the Isle and Chace, dangerous 
from concealed bogs and the overflow of the rivers. 
As he returned he found things worse than when 
he went. He arrived safely, however, at last on 
Hardwick Hill top, from whence he could see his 
native town in the distance. So overcome by the 
memory of past terrors, he sank on his knees, and 
exclaimed, “ Thank God, I’m in old England once 
more.” 

The Kirton here spoken of is Kirton in Lindsey, 
the ancient possession of the Dukes of Cornwall, 
not Kirton in Holland, a place near Boston. 

Mase. Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor. 


“Tue Deatn or Netson” (4 §, xi. 28.)— 
The first verse of the above song is an adaptation 
of an older song, or ode, written on the death of a 
very different person—the Duke of Cumberland. 
I have a copy now before-me, as set to music by 
Norris, organist of St. John’s, Oxford. The words 
run thus :— 

**O’er William’s tomb, with silent grief opprest, 

Pritannia mourns her Hero, now at rest ; 

Not tears alone, but praises too, she gives, 

Due to the Guardian of our laws and lives; 

Nor shall that laurel ever fade with years, 

Whose leaves are watered with a nation’s tears.” 

So you see the laurel, originally intended for the 
“ Butcher,” has at last settled on the head of the 
Hero. T. J. B. 


Br. Beveripce’s Simire or “Paper AND 
PackTHREAD ” (3° §, ii. 209.)—This simile appears 
to be a very common one, Trapp, the commen- 
tator, in his note on the passage, “ All these things 
shall be added unto you” (St. Matt. vi. 33), says, 
“They shall be cast in as an overplus, or as small 
advantages to the main bargain; as paper and 
packthread are given where we buy spice and fruit, 
or an inch of measure to an ell of cloth.” Again, 
in Matthew Henry we read, “ He who buys goods 
has paper and twine flung in”; whilst in one of 

3ishop Reynolds’s sermons we find a similar 
figure, viz., “He who buys a treasure of jewels 
hath the cabinet into the bargain.” 

Joun Cuurcuityt SIKEs. 

Lichfield House, Anerley Park, Norwood. 


Joun DE Tantone (5 §, i. 208.)}—John de 
Taunton was forty-seventh abbot of Glastonbury, 
elected June 14, the Thursday after the Feast of 
St. Barnabas, anno 1274. He died at Domerham 
(a great manor in Wiltshire, belonging to this 
abbey, and giving name to a hund in that 
county) on Michaelmas day, at night, in the year 











1290 ; and was buried in the abbey church, with 
the following epitaph :— 
**Ut multo tandem sumptu multoque labore 

Fit pastor, jamjam commoda multa parat. 

Rura colit Christi docet et precepta Joha: 

Mox animi exuvias condit in hoc tumulo,” 
He succeeded Robert de Renderton, and he was 
succeeded by John de Kancie. Next came 
Geffery Fromont, who, dying anno 1322, was gue. 
ceeded by Walter de Tanton, alias Hee; he died 
before confirmation. During the short time he 
presided here he made the front of the choir, with 
the curious stone images where the crucifix stood, 
The next abbot who came after him was Adam de 
Sodbyri, who gave the seven great bells belonging 
to the church ; he died anno 1335. 

Kyicut or Somerset, 


“Myo* pro PANE MicaAnDOo” (5 §. i. 167, 233) 
is something for crumbling bread, of course, but 
what is the English word ? J.T.F 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Bar Sinister (5 §. i. 268.)—It is not quite 
clear from Mr. OAKLEY’s letter whether he merely 
means to fall foul of what he very justly calls the 
ridiculous expression of bar sinister, or whether he 
would really raise the question of how such a baton 
comes to denote illegitimacy. If the former be 
the case, there is surely little difficulty in con- 
ceiving, without going about to find any other 
meaning for “ bar,” how that word may be diverted 
from its legitimate heraldic sense, and be loosely 
applied to what is strictly a “baton.” If the 
latter, it may assist Mr. OAKLEy’s researches to 
remember what I think he will find in most good 
treatises on heraldry, and certainly in Mr. Thomp- 
son’s in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana (v. 617), 
that the baton is but a single instance (though the 
only one in use) of the “ abatements,” or marks of 
disgrace, which were, or might be, introduced into 
coats. I must not take up “ N. & Q.’s” space with 
the whole list, which may be found at the above 
reference ; but as examples, an escutcheon reversed 
belongs to him who uncourteously treats a lady, 
and a point champain to one who slays a prisoner 
of war. 

While we are on this subject, it may also be 
noted that the bordure is also used as a mark of 
illegitimacy, as in the arms of the Dukes of Beau- 
fort and Richmond, and of Tufton, Erskine, Coote, 
and Bertie, baronets, the last now extinct. 

Cuartes F, S. Warrex, M.A. 


Joun Toxry (5 §. i, 248.)\—The following is 
from the Era Almanack for the present year :— 

“ The Honeymoon is the only production of Tobin that 
has held a place on the stage, and was first acted on the 
3lst of January, 1805, the author not living to witness its 
representation and subsequent success. This comedy wat 
the last of fourteen dramatic productions, twelve 
which Tobin himself offered only to have rejected, 
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EE 
paring Jaboured in vain for thirteen years. The Faro 
Table (1789), The Curfew (1807), The School for Authors 
(1808), are the only plays by Tobin, in addition to The 
, , that are mentioned in Watt's Bibliotheca 
Britannica, and in the Biographia Dramatica ; but, be- 
sides these, he is known to have written The.Gypsy of 
Madrid (1794), The Tragedy, a Fragment; The Fisher- 
nan, The Reconciliation, The Undertaker, Attraction, 
All's Fair in Love, together with some minor pieces, 


titles unknown. - 
T. W. TyRReEtt. 


Heratpic (5 §. i. 188.)—The family of La 
Vienville bears argent, 6 holly leaves ppr. 3, 2, 
and 1, but no burning mountains. The coat de- 
sribed by Mr. Berrs does not occur in the list of 
French Marquises in Segoing, 1660. 

NEPHRITE. 


Tae Lire or Pavt Sarrr (5* §. i. 243.)— 
Permit me to add to Mr. James’s interesting 
memoir the punning remark said to have been 
made by the Padre respecting his attempted assas- 
sination : “ Conosco lo stilo Romano !” 

W. J. Bernard Samira. 

Temple. 


Pexy Pepicree (5 §. i. 129.)—William Penn 
the founder, in his will dated 1712, bequeathed all 
his English and Irish estates to William Penn, Jr., 
his only surviving son by his first wife, Gulielma 
Maria Springett. This son died in France in 1720, 
leaving issue, Springett, Gulielma Maria, and 
William. Springett died young; Gulielma 
married Charles Fell, Esq.; and the Irish estate 

, through Christiana Gulielma, the daughter 
of the third William, who married ——— Gaskill in 
1761, to Thomas Penn Gaskill, of Philadelphia, in 
1824. Gaston DE BERNEVAL, 

Philadelphia, U.S. 

[Wilks, the celebrated actor (od. 1732), a year after the 
death of his first wife, married, in 1715, “ the widow Fell, 
daughter of Charles II.’s great gun-founder, Browne 
Wilks’s step-son, Fell, married the grand-daughter of 
William Penn, and brought his bride to the altar of St. 
Paul's, Covent Garden, not to be married, but christened. 
Wilks and his wife were the gossips to the pretty 
Quakeress, and the actor, probably, never looked more 
imposing than when he pronounced the names of the 
fair episcopalian—Gulielma Maria.”—Their Majesties’ 
Servants, vol. i. p. 440.] 


Jouy Srvuart Mitt (5 §. i. 267.)—J. H.’s 
“dim recollection ” of having read some announce- 
ment concerning Mr. Mill’s unpublished views on 
teligious questions was, probably, derived from a 
eee which appeared several months ago in 
the Scotsman. It was stated in that journal that 
Mr. Mill, in a posthumous essay on Theism, “ ap- 
pears to have reached the point of admitting that 
certain ideas with regard to the Deity and the 
immortality of the soul were probable, and even 
highly robable” ; but it was added that the dis- 

hed writer did not arrive at any absolute 
tmelusion on the subject. It is also said that the 





three essays which Mr. Mill has left behind him 

(i.e. The Utilitarianism of Religion, Nature, and 

Theism) will be published in the course of the 

present year. F. W. Cuesson. 
Lambeth Terrace. 


Mortimer’s “ History or Eneiann ” (5% §, i. 
268.)—My copy of this work, which is dedicated 
to Queen Charlotte, contains a list of about four 
hundred subscribers from all parts of England, 
evidently procured by travelling canvassers, who 
delivered the numbers as they were issued, which 
in this case contained each twelve folio pages, and 
perhaps a plate, at, no doubt, the usual cost of 6d., 
paid on delivery. This mode of publication was 
useful in its day, but the works thus issued were 
of little or no authority. 

In A Catalogue of 500 Celebrated Authors of 
Great Britain now Living (Lond., Faulder, 1788) 
occurs the following notice :— 

** Mortimer, Thomas, a veteran labourer in the field of 
literature. He is the author of the British Plutarch, or 
Lives of the most Illustrious Personages of Great Britain 
from the Accession of King Henry the Eighth, originally 
_— in twelve, and since in six volumes duodecimo. 

fe has since written the Student’s Pocket Dictionary of 
History, &c., in one vol. duodecimo ; Every one his own 
Broker, in one vol. duodecimo; and Elements of Com- 
merce, Politics, and Finance, in one vol. quarto. In 
1784 he translated Necker on the Finances of France, 
under the patronage of the Marquis of Lansdown.” 

There is no allusion here to the Commercial 
Dictionary of which J. R. M‘Culloch writes, 1832 : 

“In 1766 a Commercial Dictionary was published in 
two rather thin folio volumes, by Thomas Mortimer, 
Esq., at that time Vice-Consul for the Netherlands. 
This is a more commodious and better arranged, but not 
a more valuable, work than that of Postlethwayt. The 
plan of the author embraces, like that of his predecessors, 
too great a variety of objects; more than half the work 
being filled with geographical articles, and articles de- 
scribing the processes carried on in different departments 
of manufacturing industry; there are also articles on 
very many subjects, such as architecture, the natural 
history of the ocean, the land-tax, the qualifications of 
surgeons, &c., the relation of which to commerce, navi- 
gation, or manufactures, it seems difficult to discover.” 

According to the Brief Biographical Dictionary, 
Mortimer was born in 1730, and died Dec., 1809. 

{In the Biographical Dictionary of Living 
Authors (1816) there is a notice of his son, Captain 
George Mortimer, of the Marines, as the author of 
“Observations” during a voyage in the South 
Seas and elsewhere, in the brig “ Mercury,” com- 
manded by J. H. Cox, Esq., 1791.] 

S. H. Hariowe. 

St. John’s Wood. 

P.S. It seems strange that the only notice of 
this “ veteran labourer in the field of literature” 
in Lowndes (Bohn’s edit. p. 1619) is of “a Com- 
mercial Dictionary, new edit. 8vo. 1823,” which 
M‘Culloch had previously alluded to in his Preface 
as having been published in 1810, but with which 
Mortimer had little or nothing to do; and, whether 
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founded upon Mortimer’s folio work or not, M‘Cul- 
loch speaks of it as being almost worthless. Neither 
is there any mention of Thomas Mortimer, or any 
of his works, in the notices of books, in the two 
series of indexes to the Gentleman’s Magazine from 
1731 to 1818, 


Tuomas Frre (5™ §. i. 269.)—In the list of 
deaths given in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1762 
is the following : “ April 3. Mr. Frye, a very in- 
genious painter in Hatton Garden.” A list of his 
works is given in Nagler’s Kiinstler Lexicon, vol. 
iv. p. 514-15. J. C. 


Kennepy Famiry (3™ §. ii. 466.)—It is stated 
in Wood’s Douglas, sub voce “ Cassillis,” that the 
double tressure was borne by the name of Kennedy 
prior to the marriage of Sir James to Mary, daughter 
of Robert IIT. of Scotland. However this may be, 
on the seal of James her son, Bishop of St. Andrews, 
1440 to 1466, are two shields, one Kennedy with- 
out, and the other Kennedy within, the tressure. 
On his half-brother Patrick Graham’s seal, who 
succeeded him in the see (1466 to 1478), a similar 
arrangement occurs, there being two shields of 
Graham, one without and one with tressure. 
Casts of the seals are shown in the College of St. 
Salvador at St. Andrews. GEORGE SKIPTON. 


Futier’s “ Piscan Sient” (5% §. i. 203, 271.) 
—Paroyall of Armies.—A pair-royal at cribbage, 
and some other games at cards, means three cards 
of the same denomination, as three aces, three 
queens, and the like. It is, therefore, suitably 
applied to the armies of the Three Kings. 

Henry H. Gress. 

St. Dunstan’s, Regent's Park. 


Cowrer: Trooper (5 §. i. 68, 135, 272.)— 
My mother passed six or seven years of her child- 
hood at Linford, near Olney, and had a vivid re- 
collection of the poet, the greater part of whose 
works she knew by heart. I believe that her ad- 
miration was founded on his having twice gathered 
some flowers fur her, and his kind way of speaking. 
She never heard his name pronounced otherwise 
than Cooper, there or elsewhere, till long after she 
was married, and was surprised when first she 
heard him called Cowper. H. B. C. 

U. U. Club. 


Marmite (5 §, i, 209,275.)—The article wanted 
is probably “ On Medieval Tripod Cooking Pots or 
Marmites,” in the Builder of 7th May, 1870. 

G. Laurence Gomme. 


Tue Acacta in Freemasonry (4% §, xii. 209, 
314, 436; 5" 8. i. 57, 197.)}-—There is an objection 
to Dr. Drxon’s theory besides the fact that the 
Robinia does not grow in Palestine, viz., that all 
ordinary masonry, Blue Masonry, St. John’s 
Masonry, which ever you please to call it, is non- 





Christian; I mean that the Gospel History is not 
referred to in its ceremonies. I expect the Acneig 
was taken as an emblem of that dxaxia whic 
distinguishes the true and worthy brother, and ¢ 
which it is merely the English spelling. No donk 
it has also a reference to the masonic legend, which 
Iam unable to putin print. The “ Hauts Grades” 
of the “ A and A Rite” are Christian, which may 
account for the passage quoted by Dr. Drxoy, by 
such interpretation of the symbolic Acacia is oh. 
viously a secondary one. 





Tue Gornic Fiorin (5@ 8. i. 109, 175] 
suspect that W. B. really does not mean a florin a 
all, but the Gothic crown, which is only to be found 
in the cabinets of collectors, never having been in 
circulation. It was struck in 1847, being intended 
to take the place of the present crown, but, afters 
certain number of pieces had been struck, the die 
broke ; and the expense of engraving it having 
been enormous, the project was abandoned rather 
than that the cost of another die should be incurred, 
I cannot state the number of pieces struck before 
the die broke, but my impression is that it was 
about 120. The Gothic crown is one of the most 
beautiful coins ever minted ; in fact, I have been 
told that only one ever surpassed it, and that isa 
coin of Dionysius the Younger, of Syracuse. Iam 
not numismatist enough to know whether I have 
been rightly informed—‘“ I say the tale as ‘twas 
said to me”; and if there be any mistake,in what 
I have stated above, I shall be glad to have it 
corrected. As to prices, I bought my own specimen 
(a very fine one) for 16s., and I have been asked 
two pounds for one much inferior to it. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


I have heard this called the graceless florin, and 
have been told that the omission of “ D. G.” was 
intentional, the then Master of the Mint having 
been a Catholic. Can any one corroborate or deny 
this ? James Brirrey. 


American Wortutes (4 §. xii. 309, 375, 436, 
460, 504.)—Mr. Epwarps speaks of Gov. James 
Jackson, of Georgia, forgetting that the query 
regarded Gen. Andrew Jackson, who was the 
seventh President of the United States, was bom 
of Irish parentage in South Carolina, Mareh 16, 
1767, and died June 8, 1845. Gen. Jackson was 
popularly known as the “Hero of New Orleans 
and familiarly as “Old Hickory,” his memory 
being held in especial regard by the America 
people as one of the four of their Presidents ' 
were most distinguished for vital patriotism. 
Besides what has been already noted on the stb 
ject, it may be added that Alexander Hamilton 
was President Washington’s Secretary of the Tre 
sury, and is esteemed to have been the greatest 
of American financiers. Henry, or Harry Oy, 
as he was universally called, was an unst 
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pene 
andidate for the Presidency, as was also Daniel 
Webster and Gen. Winfield Scott. During the 
|atter’s candidatéship the nickname of “ Fuss and 
feathers ” was given him by his political opponents, 
the appellation of the “ Hero of Lundy's Lane” 
having been acquired by him when comparatively 
g young man. Webster was known as the “ Great 
Expounder,” and, by reason of his swarthy com- 
plexion, as “ Black Dan.” Jefferson is styled the 
“Father of the Constitution” ; Commodore Perry, 
the “Hero of Lake Erie.” Edwin M. Stanton, 
however, had no characteristic title bestowed on 


him, but the writing of his name suggests one of 


the most sententious letters on record. This was 
written by Charles Sumner to Mr. Stanton at the 
time President Johnson asked for his (Stanton’s) 
resignation as Secretary of War, and contained 

simply the word “ Stick !” J. M. Lewry. 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


The following dates will answer the original 
inquiry so far as I can do so with exactness :— 

Daniel Webster, Lawyer, born Jan. 18, 1782, died Oct. 
24, 1852. 

Winfield Scott, Lawyer and Warrior, born June 13, 
1786, died May 29, 1866. 

Alexander Hamilton, Lawyer, Xc., born Jan. 11, 1757, 
died July 12, 1804. 

Oliver Hazard Perry, Commodore, U.S.N., born Aug. 
2, 1785, died Aug. 23, 1819. 

Henry Clay, Lawyer, born April 12, 1777, died June 
2%, 1852. 

Andrew Jackson, Lawyer, born March 15, 1767, died 
June 8, 1845. 

Thomas Jefferson, Lawyer, born April 2, 1743, died 
July 4, 1826. 

Edwin M. Stanton, Lawyer, born Dec. 19, 1814, died 
Dec, 24, 1869. 

Manuel Belgrano, Statesman and Soldier, died 1820. 

José de San Martin, flourished 1811-22 in Chili and 
Peru, and subsequently removed to Europe. 

GASTON DE BERNEVAL. 
Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


“Le Carré, ov L’Ecossarse” (5" §. i. 50, 114, 
216.)—I am obliged for the correction of my errors 
mspecting the authorship of this comedy. In 
reference to the original question, it may be added 
that D’Ecossaise was translated by G. Colman, 
and brought out at Drury Lane in 1767 with con- 
siderable success, under the name of The English 
Merchant. It is open to doubt whether Voltaire 
confounded John Home (the author of Douglas) 
and John Hume (of Ninewells) in ignorance or by 
design. In writing against another of the name, 
Henry Home (Lord Kames), he speaks of him as 
Mr. John Home. Two questions occur to me in 
connexion with this subject, namely, what writings 
of John Hume, of Ninewells, were published ? and 
vhat relation was he to the author of Douglas ? 

common statement, that the relationship was 
very distant, because of the difference in the names, 
snot of much weight, if, as Burke states, David 
Hume's grandfather was John Home, of Ninewells. 





On the other hand, David Hume, writing to 
Spence (Anecdotes, p. 448), speaks of the author of 
Douglas “a young man called Hume, a clergyman 
of this country, discovers a very fine genius,” and 
praises his Agis, but does not even mention his 
Douglas. Epwarp So.ty. 


Owen GLENpwR (5" §. i. 188, 234.)—The best 
account is to be found in the Appendix to Pen- 
nant’s Tour in Wales. IGnorTus. 


SHerirrs or WorcESTERSHIRE (5 §. i, 149, 
218.)\—A list of these will be found in The 
Heraldry of Worcestershire. Mr. Vernon died 
during his year of office, when Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
Bart., was appointed in his room. H. 8. G. 


“ RINGLEADER” (5% §, i. 146, 217, 256.)—Did 
this word come from the game of curling, and is it 
the same as rink-leader ? According to Jamieson 
sub “lead ”) there is an officer in curling who is 
styled “ Master of the Rinks” (see also Jamieson, 
sub “rink”). I hazard the conjecture. 

Joun ADDIS. 

“THAT BEATS AKEBO” (5 §,. i, 148, 255.)— 
Hotten’s Slang Dictionary (edition 1865) gives 
“Akeybo, a slang phrase used in the following 
manner :—‘ He beats Akeybo, and Akeybo beat 
the devil.’” I know nothing of Akeybo, but from 
Hotten’s proverb I should take him to be some 
hero who had outwitted Satan. Jonn Appis, 


“ Nor” ror “ THan” (4% §. xii. 388, 502; 5" 8, 
i. 12, 53, 119.)-—This usage appears to be still more 
common elsewhere than in Gloucestershire. It is 
so in Staffordshire; and in illustration of this I may 
give an extract from Adam Bede, the scene of 
which is probably laid in that county. The passage 
occurs in the early part of chap. v., and is spoken 
by Joshua Rann the Sexton: “I hanna slep more 
nor four hour this night as is past an’ gone”; where 
it will be observed that the condition and style of 
the interlocutor do not tend to disprove Lorp 
LyTTE.LTon’s allegation that the phrase is obsolete 
among the best-educated class. I have myself 
heard it in Cambridgeshire, but cannot undertake 
to say that it is commonly used there. It may, 
however, claim to be allied to classical usage, since 
or and than are represented alike by 7} in Greek. 


W. B. C. 


Dr. Isaac Barrow, Master or Triyitry (5° 
S. i. 69, 196, 237.)—I have no pedigree; in fact, 
nothing beyond an extract or two somewhere 
among hundreds of others. If G. F. B. will send 
me a copy of the Chester pedigree he refers to, I 
may, as I digest my heaps of material, be able 
to add something to it. There is a township and 
manor of Barrow near Frodsham. Is there any 
such in Suffolk or Gloucester ? H. 
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Museums anp Naturat History Socieries 
(5% 8, i. 169, 216.)—The most complete enumera- 
tion of these is that given by Sir Walter Elliot in 
the Transactions of the Botanical Society of Edin- 


burgh for 1871. About a hundred and twenty 
Field Clubs and Natural History Societies are 
there enumerated, and much information about 
each is given. The indexes of Nature should also 
be consulted. JAMES BRITTEN. 


Str Tuomas Srranceways (5" §. i. 127, 194.) 
—The dates so obligingly furnished by Hermen- 
TRUDE of the marriages of Sir Thomas Strangeways 
and Sir John Widville show clearly that the lady’s 
marriage with John, first Viscount Beaumont, was 
between the two just named, as he was slain at 
Northampton 10th July, 1460. If Hermenrrvupe’s 
doubt as to this marriage is founded only on her 
finding no trace of a grant of marriage or pardon 
for unlicensed marriage, surely this is no uncommon 
case. According to Dugdale (Bar. ii. 53), the 
husband of Katherine, daughter of Thomas de 
Everingham, was not Viscount Beaumont, who was 
only fifteen years old at the date of her inquisition, 
but another John, his grandfather. My authority 
for the marriage of the Duchess of Norfolk 
(Katherine Neville) with Viscount Beaumont was 
derived from a number of documents cited in Mr. 
Stapleton’s Preface to the Liber de Antiquis Legi- 
bus, pp. cevi. et seq., from which it appears that 
she held in dower the inheritance of William, 
second Viscount Beaumont, which was confiscated, 
and portions granted to various persons, subject to 
her life estate, and, among others, to Joan, her 
daughter, by Sir Thomas Strangeways. Does not 
the pardon for unlicensed marriage contain some 
description of him which would give a clue to his 
family and arms ! J. F. M. 


“ MISTAL ” 149, 199), a German or 
Gotho-Teutonic compound, might translate “ dung- 
place or stall.” Wachter renders mist “ stercus et 
sterquilinium (Goth., mathst; A.S., mixen, myz, 
meox; Franc., mist; Belg., mest, mist)”; and the 
A.S. stel is = locus. R. 8. CuHarnock. 

Gray’s Inn. 


5% S. i, 


Mr. Fattow must have been quoting from an 
early edition of Halliwell’s Dictionary. I do not 
find “mirsel” in either the 1865 or the 1872 
editions, but in both Mr. Halliwell gives “ Missel, 
a cow-house. Yorkshire.” 

Sparks Henperson WILLIAMS. 

A cow-house; probably from the Anglo-Saxon 
meor, dung, and stell, a stall. See Atkinson’s 
Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect, p. 339. 

Epwarp PEracock. 

“ Empossep” (4% §S. xi. xii. passim; 5% §. i. 
55, 172, 278.)—If F. J. V. could have quoted 
Shakspeare himself, instead of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, it would have been more convincing. 














Though Shakspeare very frequently uses jy 
word “ case,” does he ever do so, even inag 
instance, otherwise than in its direct and pj 
signification? Is not the All’s Well that 
Well passage the only exception, if it is one + and 
do not “ exceptions prove the rule”? 

GeEoRGE R. Jessy 


“Sere”: “Wuam” (5S. i. 228, 276,)—gy 
comes from selio, and means, I feel no outs, 
arable land, or land that has, at some time, bee 
arable. Du Cange gives “ Selio, Sellis, Modus agri, 
forte ex Gallico Seillon, Lira, porca, arula.” Coke 
on Littleton says, “ By the grant of a Selion of 
land, Selio terre, a ridge of land which containdh 
no certainty, for some be greater, and some hk 
lesser.” Spelman explains it, “agri portios, suleos 
aliquot non certos continens ; Anglis aliis, a stide 
of land, aliis a selion, aliis a ridge.” As toth 
origin of the term, Du Cange says :— 

“ Non absurda certe est vocis originatio, que modo ex 
Scriptoribus Anglicanis proponebatur; at mihi vera- 
milior videtur que A Gallico Siller, secare, deducitur 
adeo ut Selio, modus fit agri, quantum scilicet unus Sector 
per diem Secare potest.” 

Looking, however, at the documents in whic 
the word occurs, among which those cited by Mr. 
Dobson are very much to the point, I certainly 
take it to mean a kind, not a measure, of land, as 
Du Cange would have it. For, in the first place, 
what one man could cut, by reaping or mowing, 
“12 acres 3 roods,” or even “ 7§ acres,” of corm @ 
grass ina single day? Then the expressions “lie 
in le seele,” and “in quadam cultura que dicitu 
le sele,” cannot possibly, to my thinking, refer to 
measurement, or to anything but the species of 
tillage. I can give no information about wham, 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, Xe. 

Civitas Londinum.—Ralph Agas. A Survey of the Cities 
of London and Westminster, the Borough of South 
wark, and Parts adjacent, in the Reign of Queen Elim 
beth. Published, in Fac-simile, from the Original i 
the Guildhall Library. With a Biographical Accoust 
of Ralph Agas and a Critical and Historical Examine 
tion of the Work, and of the several so-called Repr- 
ductions of it, by Vertue and others. By William 
H. Overall, F.S.A. The Fac-simile by Edward J. 
Francis. (Adams & Francis.) 

Mr. Epwarp Francis has issued, through the abo 

publishers, a fac-simile of one of the rarest and mos 

interesting illustrations of London, namely, what is com- 
monly called the map, but what is, in truth, a bird’s-eye 
view, of London in the reign of Elizabeth. The famous 
and once costly map of Ralph Agas may now be badats 
reasonable price. The London of the time of the Tudor 

Queen is, in a sense, revealed to the spectator. Streets, 

buildings, open places, monuments, the meadows (now® 

the heart of the metropolis, turned into streets), the 

river in all its picturesqueness and glory,—all are 20 

mirably depicted. The eye can pass through the public 

places where Shakspeare walke and can cross the rivtt 
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from the busy city to the rather riotous Bankside with 

ease, , and, to the mind, profit. No letter-press 

jotion of the old metropolis could convey any such 
complete idea of the scene, as it was in 1560, as may be 
‘ned here at a glance or two. With a little study, one 
a denizen of the Tudor capital, familiar with 

every nook and corner of it, and, indeed, familiar also 
with the country around it, which is now buried beneath 
pricks and mortar. No praise could overstep the merits 
of this work. There is nothing like it extant, by way of 
illustration of how London looked above three centuries 
All who have any curiosity in so curious a matter— 

and to be “incurious” would be a confession of love for 
ignorance—should obtain this picture of our old capital. 

It is more than six feet long by above two feet wide, 

made to fold in a tasteful and appropriate wrapper, and 

is fitted alike for library, drawing-room, or boudoir, for a 

nt to intelligent friends, and a prize for the most 

Fetnguished pupils of both sexes, and, we might add, of 

all ages. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, and her Accusers. Embracing a 
Narrative of Events from the Death of James V., in 
1542, until the Death of Queen Mary, in 1587. By 
John Hosack, Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, 
much enlarged. Vol. II. (Blackwood & Sons.) 

Mz. Hosack’s defence of Mary Stuart is manly and im- 

partial. It may not convince as many persons as he 

would like to win over to his own way of thinking; but 
we the more especially recommend this work to the 
rusal and study of those whose convictions are that 
was guilty in the cases alike of Rizzio and Darnley. 

They, at least, will have before them all that can be 
urged and pressed in her favour by one who grasps all 
the threads of the eventful story, and who has no object 
but to establish the truth. ‘To accomplish this purpose, 
Mr. Hosack is as honest as he is earnest; and, perhaps, 
manya reader, hitherto sternly pronouncing the word 
“Guilty!” may feel trembling on his lips the words 
“Not Proven.” Since Mr. Hosack’s first volume ap- 
peared, he has found that the Queen was not legally 
married to Bothwell. In Dunrobin Castle, Dr. John 
Stuart has discovered a document,—nothing less than 
the dispensation granted by Archbishop Hamilton for 
the marriage, in 1566, of Bothwell with Lady Jane 
Gordon, notwithstanding their cousinship. Marriage 
being indissoluble by the canons of their church, the 
marriage, in the following year, with Mary, was no 
marriage at all. This matter, however, has no bearing 
mthe main points. It only suggests suspicion of the 
infamy of the Archbishop, if he withheld from Mary all 
knowledge of the dispensation. If he informed Mary, 
there is one blot the more on the character of this un- 
fortunate woman. 


The Norman People and their existing Descendants in 
the British Domanions and the United States of America. 
(H. 8. King & Co.) 

Tus is a very singular work, the object of which is to 

rove that the Norman settlement at the conquest of 
gland “consisted of something more than a slight in- 
fusion of a foreign element ; that it involved the addition 

of a numerous and mighty people, equalling, probably, a 

moiety of the conquered population; that the people 

thus introduced has continued to exist without merger or 
rption in any other race ; that, as a race, it is as dis- 

hable now as it was a thousand years since; and 
that, at this hour, its descendants may be counted by 
tens of millions in our country and the United States.” 

h a work commends itself to very many of the readers 
of “N.& _* interested in genealogical and ethnological 

subjects, In the catalogue of names, which takes up a 

great portion of this original volume, Shakspeare is de- 








duced from the Sake-espee of Normandy; the Smiths, 
from the Fabers or Lefevres; and even the Goldsmiths 
are elevated from their Saxon atmosphere to the Nor- 
man empyrean of the Aurifabers. In similar way, the 
Normans are made to invade and conquer Dane, Saxon, 
and Angle again. We do not accept the consequences to 
their full extent, but we can cordially recommend the 
volume as one which is emphatically ‘‘ extraordinary.” 
The Sacred Anthology. A Book of Ethnical Scriptures. 
Collected and Edited by Moncure Daniel Conway. 
(Triibner & Co.) 
“THE utterance does not wholly perish which many 
peoples utter; nay, this is the voice of God!” It is 
such utterances that Mr. Conway has collected: he could 
not have been better employed; and to thousands of 
persons who manifest their discipleship by following 
out the injunction ‘‘ Love one another!” this volume 
will be a welcome and cherished book. The utterances 
gathered from the religious aspirations of all nations are 
proofs of how all men have thirsted after knowledge of 
God, and how eager they have been to obey his laws. 
One is in love with a general humanity, which convinces 
us how, along various ways, men have been pressing for- 
ward to the same shrine. 


Tue Last Eart or Derwentwater.—The following 
account was recently taken down from the lips of a lady 
nearly a hundred years of age, and communicated to the 
Hexham Herald :—* About seventy years ago, my sister, 
a young surgeon, and myself went to see the remains of 
the Earl, my father being on very friendly terms with the 
keeper of Dilston. We went off to Dilston and entered 
the vault. The upper portion of the coffin, which was of 
lead, was cut away. This was removed, and we were 
shown the head of the Earl, looking just as fresh as 
though it had been put in yesterday. The features wore 
a tranquil look. The young surgeon who was with us 
then lifted the head out. I did not observe that the neck 
was jagged, as I have heard it said. Having lifted the 
head out, he pulled out one of the teeth and gave it to 
me, and he also gave another to my sister. The tooth I 
got had on it a liquid which resembled blood, and which 
stained my finger and thumb, so that I went toa stream 
running past the place and had them washed. The 
doctor did not require any pincers to take out the teeth, 
as he easily drew them with his hand. I believe there 
were three coffins, one lead and the others of wood. I 
did not see any one else get anything when we were there. 
I noticed there were two coffins in the vault, said to con- 
fine the remains of the Miss Radcliffes, which were in a 
sad condition, part of the bodies being fully exposed to 
view, the lead having been stolen. A great many of the 
silver nails were stolen out of the coffin of the Earl of 
Derwentwater. The coffin and vault were closed the 
day after we left, and I learned that the appearance of 


the Earl was much altered on the second day. This is a 
correct statement of my memorable visit.” 
“Enouish Puiant-Names.”—Mr. Britten, of the 


British Museum, writes :—“ The collection of English 
plant-names, which has occupied the attention of Mr. 
Holland and myself for several years, is at length in a 
sufficiently complete state to warrant publication ; and 
we are now preparing it for the English Dialect Society, 
under whose auspices it will be published. May I, 
therefore, urge upon all correspondents of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
who have already promised, or forwarded lists, to send 
them, or any additional names, to myself, or to Mr. 
Robert Holland, of Mobberley, Knutsford? Bis dat qui 
cito dat.” 

“ Kine Epwarp THE Turrp.”—What Capell suggested, 
more than a hundred years ago, Mr. J. Payne COLLIE?: 
now earnestly affirms, namely, that the above historical 
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drama (“sundrie timed plaied about the Citie of London,” 

and printed in 1596) is, undoubtedly, an early play by 
Shakspeare. Mx. Coutrer has written an interesting 
pamphlet on the subject, Here is one of the various 
passages in this noble play, which are quoted by Mr. 
CoLLigR as self-evidently of Shakspeare’s own mint. 
Edward thus speaks of the noble and virtuous Countess 
of Salisbury :— 

“ When she would talk of peace, methinks her tongue 

Commanded war to prison; when of war, 

It waken’d Cesar from bis Roman grave 

To hear war beautified by her discourse. 

Wisdom is foolishness but in her tongue ; 

Beauty, a slander but in her fair face : 

There is no summer but in her cheerful looks, 

Nor frosty winter, but in her disdain.’ 
Of the above Mr, CoLuieR says, “the genius of Shak- 
speare alone could have produced them.’ 

“ AURIGNY’S Istze” (5 8. i 300.)—Mr. A. O. M. 
Ja¥Y writes :— Aurigny and Alderney are names derived 
from the Latin Aurinia or Arinia. In the year 1027 the 
island was called Arino, in 1122 Alreno, in 1203 Aurene, 
and in 1400 Aurné. Origny is another way of spelling it. 
Mr. Encar MacCunitocnu informs us further that— 
“In Guernsey, of which it is a dependency, the word is 
usually written Auregny, but it is pronounced Aureny by 
the people of all the Channel Islands; and there is every 
reason to believe that this is the correct form. In early 
records the name appears as Aureny, Aureneye, Aurene, 
&e. In a charter of Queen Elizabeth it is called Aureneye 
alias Alderney. It is difficult to account for this English 
corruption of the name; but igny is such a common 
termination of names of places in Normandy, that it is 
not to be wondered at that the French should have made 
the change from Aureny to Aurigny.” 

“ Tue Great Triat at Bar,” in the April number of 
The Gentleman's Magazine (Grant & Co.),—a periodical 
which has vigoro usly begun a new life,—should be added 
to all collections which illustrate the infamous Orton 
Conspiracy. It is a preliminary chapter to the secret 
history of the trial itself, and is full of the most curious 
matter. The author, Mr. Moy Thomas, furnished the 
résumés of each day’s proceedings, which were so much 
more interesting than the verbal report of the trial 
itself, in the Davy News. 

“La Tentation pE Sarst Antorne.”—For twenty 
years the public have been waiting for this work of M. 
Gustave Flaubert. It is out at last. The subject is 
treated in an entirely original way. Among the grander 
descriptions, there is one of Alexandria, of unsurpassable 
power, picturesqueness, and magnificence. 

Tue Secret Porrtican History or tHE Reren or Isa- 
BELLA II. or Spatn is in course of progress by an eminent 
Spanish writer and politician. The details, curious in 
themselves, will carefully avoid mere personal history. 
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BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the persons by whom they | are required, whose names and addresses are 
given for that purpose: 


Aw Eanrty Epition op ta Awyti-Jac 
Wanted by Rev. J. Hawes, 


BIN 8vo 


. 4to., or folio 
29, Portland Place, Leamington. 


R. Poater. Life of John Hieron, &c. 169!. 4to. 
Wanted by Rev. H. A. Stowell, Breadsall, Derby. 


Motices to ‘Correspondents. 


Joun H. Govurtre, Ese.—We acknowledge, with cordial 
thanks, the receipt of your letter dated April 2, 1874, 
No. 26, West 17th Street, New York, and announcing that 
you remitted, on the above day, by bill, to Messrs. Glyn, 





Mills & Co., the sum of 12/. for the Moxon Sy 
Fund, being the contributions of the four 
gentlemen, members of the Century Club, New ¥, 
John Grenville Kane ; 
John H. Gourlie 
Charles P. Daly 
Charles H. Ogden 

M. T.—The search in the index to Walpole’s 
was, no doubt, useless. The incident was of g 
later period. It is recorded in a letter from Se 
to Raikes, dated “ Dunquerque, Dec. 13th, 1 
Bligh, when travelling with the Marquis of "Ely th 
the Highlands, turned the Marquis out of his¢ 
riage, because he did not know who was the m 
Queen Elizabeth.” See Private Correspondeng 
Thomas Raikes with the Duke of Wellington, and 
Distinguished Contemporaries. Edited by his D 
Harriet Raikes. (Bentley, 1861.) 

A.ex. Lesper, D.D. (Dublin).—The wooden 
at Henley was replaced, in 1786, by the present 
Headington stone, which is adorned with seul 
masks of the Thames and the Isis, by the Hon J 
Damer, daughter of Gen. Conway, of Park Place. @ 
sult Mr. Murray’s Handbook for Berks, Bucks, 
Oxfordshire. 

W. A. C. (Glasgow) asks for the name of the author 
the lines quoted by Profemer Huxley in his inst 
address, as Lord Rector of the University of Ab 
and commencing— 

“* Wouldst shape a noble life ? 

Then cast no backward glance toward the past,” 

Axx. IRELAND (Inglewood).—OLpHar Hamst 
“Samuel Bailey (4" 8. xi. 384.) Mr. Atexr. Ing 
offered to send a list of Bailey’s works to ‘N. & 
the offer was accepted by the editor, but I do not 
that Mr. Ineranp has favoured us with the pre 
list.” 

Sern Wart.—The poem by Burns, of which you 
the two concluding verses, is well known, being publi 
in the poet’s collected works under the title of ” 
written at a time when the Poet was about to 
Scotland. Tune.—‘ The Banks of the Devon.’” 

A Forercyer.—There is a very full account of 
Catharine of Sienna, Virgin, in Alban Butler’s Live. 
the Saints. Her festival is celebrated on the 
April. She was born at Sienna in 1847, and died 
Rome on the 29th April, 1380. 

F. H. (Marlesford)—We shall be x to hear ff 
you. The General Indexes of “N.& Q.” might, 
ever, prove useful, if you do not ajready possess them 4 

J. C. of R.—We will cancel your note, but hope te 
ceive it re-written, as suggested. See present No. pam 

H. S. A.—It is only necessary to write name 
address in the corner of your communications. 

J. F. (Waterford).—The field is open to all comers, 
that and every other question. 

H, A. B.—* Miserrimus ” is by F. M. Reynolds, 

H. A. 8.—At the earliest opportunity. 

H. C. B.—See p. 237 of “ N. & Q.” 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to *& 
Editor ’—Advertisements and Business Letters to“ 
Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, 8 
London, W.C. 

We beg lea ave to state that we decline to return ¢ 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the nameat 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, ¥ 
as a guarantee of good faith. 








